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These "(‘nufossidns of a Young Man” constitute 
(inn ,,f ?h>* me ,t niguifn-ant documents of the passion¬ 
ate n-\ n'.t of i'.mdhdi literature) against the Victorian 
tradition. ^ iA significant because it reveals so 
dearly the sources uf that revolt. It is in a sense the 
hiatorv of an epoch uu epoch that is just closing. 

It. iv|ir< out a one of tin' great discoveries of English 
iiteraturo: n disouiory that had been made from time 
to time before, and that in now being made anew in 
<mr own reiieration the discovery of human nature. 

The re.i.ii>n why this discovery has had to be made 
iu> often i i that it. shocks people. They try to hush, it 
up; and the v du uno-tu-d iu foreptting about it for long 
tM-riod * of time, atm prerun mug »nax ^ _ esnt exist. 
Tl,,-', are id;* <eLed herauso human nature is nv£ ‘.tall 
lil.e'the po its picture* wo like to draw of ourselves. 

It i » not : o sweet, nmiahlo and gentlemanly or lady¬ 
like as we w i h to believe it. It is much more selfish, 
hrutal and lascivious than wo care to admit, and as 
aiteh, i-th too terrible ami too ridiculous to please 
m *1 he Kii.'alwthan.s understood human nature, and 
made jderioua eomedies and tragedies out of its inor¬ 
dinate erime.4 and cruelties, and its pathetic follies 
•u.d f ttmue t. Unt, people didn’t like it, and they 
turned 1‘nrlian and .dosed the theaters. It is true, 
|!, (, renented and opened them again; but the thea- 
, I. ,.l o' Uul »»» fro® wUch it » only now 

*-"V!;;,r";:n„,„ try „„d fiction a more low 
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to tell the truth and those who wanted to listen to 
pleasant fibs, the latter generally having the best of it 
The contest finally settled down into the Victorian 
compromise, which was tacitly accepted by even the 
best of the imaginative writers of the period. The 
understanding was that brutality, lust and selfishness 
were to be represented as being qualities only of 
“bad” people, plainly labelled as such. Under this 
compromise some magnificent works were produced. 
But inasmuch as the compromise involved a suppres¬ 
sion of a great and all-important fact about the human 
soul, it could not endure forever. The only question 
was, under what influences would the revolt occur? 

It occurred, as George Moore’s quite typical and 
naively illuminating confessions reveal, under Trench 
influences. Something of the same sort had been 
happening in France, and the English rebels found 
exemplars of revolt ready to their need. These 
French rebels were of all sorts, and it was naturally 
the most extreme that attracted the admiration of 
the English malcontents. Chief among these were 
Gautier and Bauctelaire. 

Gautier had written in “Mademoiselle de Maupin” 
a lyrical exaltation of the joys of the flesh: he had 
eloquently and unreservedly pronounced the fleshly 
pleasures good . Baudelaire had gone farther: he 
had said that Evil was beautiful, the most beautiful 
thing in the world—and proved it, to those who 
were anxious to believe it, by writing beautiful poems 
about every form of evil that he could think of. 

They were still far, it will be observed, from the 
sane and truly revolutionary conception of life which 
has begun to obtain acceptance in our day—a con¬ 
ception of life which traverses the old conceptions 
t>f “good” and “evil.” Baudelaire and Gautier 
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manners and morals, lie lived what might have been 
on the whole an unprofitable and ordinary life, if he 
had not been able to gild it with the glamour of 
philosophic immoralism. Finally, becanse everybody 
else was writing, he too wrote—a play. Then follows 
a period of discovery of the newest movement in art. 
So impressionable is he that his stay of some years in 
Paris canses him actnally to forget how to write Eng¬ 
lish prose, and when he returns to London and has to 
earn his living at journalism he has to learn his 
native tongue over again. Nevertheless he has ac¬ 
quired a point of view—on women, on art, on life. 
He writes—criticism, poetry, fiction. lie is obscure, 
ambitious, full of self-esteem that is beginning to be 
soured by failure. He tries to get involved in a duel 
with a young nobleman, just to get himself before 
the public. Failing in that, he lives in squalid lodgr 
ings—or so they seem to a young man who has lived 
in Paris on a liberal allowance—and writes, writes, 
writes, writes . . . talking to his fellow lodgers, to 
the stupid servant who brings him his meals, and get¬ 
ting the materials for future books out of them. A 
candid record of these incidents, interwoven with elo¬ 
quent self-analysis, keen and valid criticism of books 
and pictures, delightful reminiscences and furious 
dissertations upon morality, the whole story is given 
a special and, for its time, a rare interest by its utter 
lack of conventional reticence. He never spares him¬ 
self. He has undertaken quite honestly to tell the 
truth. He has learned from Paris not to be ashamed 
of himself. And this, though he had not realized it, 
was what he had gone to Paris to learn. 

He had put himself instinctively in the way of re¬ 
ceiving liberalizing influences. But it was, after all, 
an accident that he received those influences from 
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France. He might conceivably have stayed at home 
and read Tolstoi or Walt Whitman! So indeed might 
the whole English literary revolt have taken its rise 
under different and perhaps happier influences. But 
it happened as it happened. And accidents are im¬ 
portant. The accident of having to turn to France 
for moral support colored the whole English literary 
revolt. And the accident of going to Paris colored 
vividly the superficial layers of George Moore’s soul. 
This book partly represents a flaunting of such bor¬ 
rowed colors. It was the fashion of the Parisian 
diabolists to gloat over cruelty, by way of showing 
their superiority to Christian morality. The enjoy¬ 
ment of others’ suffering was a splendid pagan virtue. 
So George Moore kept a pet python, and cultivated 
paganness by watching it devour rabbits alive. 

It was the result of the same accident which caused 
him to conclude—and to preach at some length in 
this hook—that art is aristocratic. It was the proper 
pagan thing to say, as he does here—“What care I 
that some millions of wretched Israelites died under 
Pharaoh’s lash? They died that I might have the 
Pyramids to look on”—and other remarks even more 
shocking and jejune. It was this accident which 
made him write ineffable silliness in this and othef 
early volumes about “virtue” and “vice,” assume a 
man-about-town’s attitude toward women, and fill 
pages with maudlin phrases about marble, perfumes, 
palm-trees, blood, lingerie, and moonlight. These 
were the follies of his teachers, to be faithfully imi¬ 
tated. If he had first heard the news that the body 
is good from Walt Whitman, or that the human soul 
contains lust and cruelty from Tolstoi, what canticles 
we should have had from George Moore on the sub¬ 
ject of democracy in life and art! 
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Deeper down, George Moore was already wiser 
than Ms masters. He was to write of tlie love-life of 
Evelyn Innes, and the common workaday tragedy of 
Esther Waters, with a tender and profound sympathy 
far removed from the sentiments he felt obliged to 
profess here. This book is a young man’s attempt to 
be sincere. It is the story of a sonl struggling to be 
free from British morality. It is eloquent, beautiful, 
and at times rather silly. It is a picture of an epoch. 

The result of the attempt to introduce diabolism 
to the English mind is well known. The Island 
somewhat violently repudiated and denounced the 
whole proceedings, as might have been expected. 
The French influence waned, and has now almost 
died out. But meanwhile another rediscovery of 
human nature (to which the work of a later French¬ 
man, Remain Rolland, has contributed its due effect) 
is slowly re-creating English literature. Under a 
Russian leadership less romantic than that of Gautier 
and less “frightful” than that of Baudelaire, with 
scientific support from Freud and Jung, and with 
some extremely able British and American lieuten¬ 
ants, the cause of unashamedness appears to be win¬ 
ning its way in literature. The George Moore of 
these Confessions stands to view as a reckless and 
courageous pioneer, a bad strategist but a faithful 
soldier, in the foolhardy, disastrous and gallant 
Campaign of the Nineties. 


New York, May 26, 1917. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 
MAN 


CHAPTER I 

M Y soul, so far as I understand it, has very 
kindly taken colour and form from the many 
various modes of life that self-will and an im¬ 
petuous temperament have forced me to indulge in. 
Therefore I may say that I am free from original 
qualities, defects, tastes, etc. What I have I ac¬ 
quire, or, to speak more exactly, chance bestowed, 
and still bestows, upon me. I came into the world 
apparently with a nature like a smooth sheet of wax, 
bearing no impress, but capable of receiving any; of 
being moulded into all shapes. Nor am I exag¬ 
gerating when I say I think that I might equally 
have been a Pharaoh, an ostler, a pimp, an arch¬ 
bishop, and that in the fulfilment of the duties of 
each a certain measure of success would have been 
mine. I have felt the goad of many impulses, I have 
hunted many a trail; when one scent failed another 
was taken up, and pursued with the pertinacity of 
an instinct, rather than the fervour of a reasoned 
conviction. , Sometimes, it is true, there came mo 
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ments of weariness, of despondency, but they were 
not enduring: a word spoken, a book read, or yield¬ 
ing to the attraction of environment, I was soon off 
in another direction, forgetful of past failures. In¬ 
tricate, indeed, was the labyrinth of my desires; all 
lights were followed with the same ardour, all cries 
were eagerly responded to: they came from the right, 
they came from the left, from every side. But one 
cry was more persistent, and as the years passed I 
learned to follow it with increasing vigour, and my 
strayings grew fewer and the way wider. 

I was eleven years old when I first heard and 
obeyed this cry, or, shall I say, echo-augury ? 

Scene: A great family coach, drawn by two pow¬ 
erful country horses, lumbers along a narrow Irish 
road. The ever recurrent signs—long ranges of 
blue mountains, the streak of bog, the rotting cabin, 
the flock of plover rising from the desolate water. 
Inside the coach there are two children. They are 
smart, with new jackets and neckties; their faces 
are pale with sleep, and the rolling of the coach 
makes them feel a little sick. It is seven o’clock in 
the morning. Opposite the children are their par¬ 
ents, and they are talking of a novel the world is 
reading. Did Lady Audley murder her husband? 
Lady Audley! What a beautiful name; and she, 
who is a slender, pale, fairy-like woman, killed her 
husband. Such thoughts flash through the boy’s 
mind; his imagination is stirred and quickened, and 
he begs for an explanation. The coach lumbers 
along, it arrives at its destination, and Lady Audley 
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youth, by one so full of bis own personality. I said 
Yes to my father, because the moral courage to say 
No was lacking, and I put my trust in the future, as 
well I might, for a fair prospect of idleness lay be¬ 
fore me, and the chance of my passing any examina¬ 
tion was, indeed, remote. 

In London I made the acquaintance of a great 
blonde man, who talked incessantly about beautiful 
women, and painted them sometimes larger than life, 
in somnolent attitudes, and luxurious tints. His 
studio was a welcome contrast to the spitting and 
betting of the tobacco shop. His pictures—Dore- 
like improvisations, devoid of skill, and, indeed, of 
artistic perception, save a certain sentiment for the 
grand and noble—filled me with wonderment and 
awe. “How jolly it would be to be a painter,” I 
once said, quite involuntarily. “Why, would you like 
to be a painter ?” he asked abruptly. I laughed, not 
suspecting that I had the slightest gift, as indeed 
was the case, but the idea remained in my mind, and 
soon after I began to make sketches in the streets 
and theatres. My attempts were not very successful, 
but they encouraged me to tell my father that I 
would go to the military tutor no more, and he al¬ 
lowed me to enter the Kensington Museum as an Art 
student. There, of course, I learned nothing, and, 
from a merely Art point of view, I had much better 
have continued my sketches in the streets; but the 
museum was a beautiful and beneficent influence, and 
one that applied marvellously well to the besetting 
danger of the moment; for in the galleries I met 
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is difficult not to convey a false impression. I fain 
would show my soul in these pages, like a face in a 
pool of clear water; and although my studio was in 
truth no more-than an amusement, and a means of 
effectually throwing over all restraint, I did not view 
it at all in this light. My love of Art was very genu¬ 
ine and deep-rooted; the tobacconist’s betting-book 
was now as nothing, and a certain Botticelli in the 
National Gallery held me in tether. And when I 
look back and consider the past, I am forced to admit 
that I might have grown up in less fortunate cir¬ 
cumstances, for even the studio, with its dissipa¬ 
tions—and they were many—was not unserviceable; 
it developed the natural man, who educates himself, 
who allows his mind to grow and ripen under the 
sun and wind of modem life, in contra-distinction 
to the University man, who is fed upon the dust of 
ages, and after a formula which has been composed 
to suit the requirements of the average human being. 

Nor was my reading at this time so limited as 
might be expected from the foregoing. The study of 
Shelley’s poetry had led me to read pretty nearly all 
the English lyric poets; Shelley’s atheism had led 
me to read Kant, Spinoza, Godwin, Darwin and Mill; 
and these, again, in their turn, introduced me to 
many writers and various literature. I do not think 
that at this time I cared much for novel reading. 
Scott seemed to me on a par with Burke’s speeches; 
that is to say, too impersonal for my very personal 
taste. Dickens I knew by heart, and “Bleak House” 
I thought his greatest achievement. Thackeray left 
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need for fear; I was naturally endowed with a very 
clear sense indeed of self-preservation; I neither 
betted nor drank, nor contracted debts, nor a secret 
marriage; from a worldly point of view, I was a 
model young man indeed; and when I returned home 
about four in the morning, I watched the pale moon 
setting, and repeating some verses of Shelley, I 
thought how I should go to Paris when I was of age, 
and study painting. 
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had then an intense and profound admiration for 
that painter’s work. I did not think much of the 
application I was told I should have to make at the 
Embassy; my thoughts were fixed on the master, and 
my one desire was to see him. To see him was easy, 
to speak to him was another matter, and I had to 
wait three weeks, until I could hold a conversation 
in French. How I achieved this feat I cannot say. 
I never opened a book, I know, nor is it agreeable to 
think what my language must have been like—like 
nothing ever heard under God’s sky before, probably. 
It was, however, sufficient to waste a good hour of 
the painter’s time. I told him of my artistic sym¬ 
pathies, what pictures I had seen of his in London, 
and how much pleased I was with those then in his 
studio. He went through the ordeal without flinch¬ 
ing. He said he would be glad to have me as a 
pupil. . . . 

But life in the beaux arts is rough, coarse, and 
rowdy. The model sits only three times a week: the 
other days we worked from the plaster cast; and to 
be there by seven o’clock in the morning required so 
painful an effort of will, that I glanced in terror 
down the dim and grey perspective of early risings 
that awaited me; then, demoralised by the lassitude 
of Sunday, I told my valet on Monday morning to 
leave the room, that I would return to the beaux arts 
no more. I felt humiliated at my own weakness, for 
much hope had been centred in that academy; and I 
knew no other. Day after day I walked up and down 
the Boulevards, studying the photographs of the 
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salon pictures, and was stricken by tbe art of Jules 
Lefevre. True it is that I saw it was wanting in 
that tender grace which I am forced to admit even 
now, saturated though I now am with the aesthetics 
of different schools, is inherent in Cabanel’s work; 
but at the time I am writing of, my nature was too 
young and mobile to resist the conventional attrac¬ 
tiveness of nude figures, indolent attitudes, long hair, 
slender hips and hands, and I accepted Jules Le¬ 
fevre wholly and unconditionally. He hesitated, 
however, when I asked to be taken as a private pupil, 
but he wrote out the address of a studio where he 
gave instruction every Tuesday morning. This was 
even more to my taste, for I had an instinctive liking 
for Frenchmen, and was anxious to see as much of 
them as possible. 

The studio was perched high up in the Passage des 
Panoramas. There I found M. Julien, a typical 
meridional—the large stomach, the dark eyes, crafty 
and watchful; the seductively mendacious manner, 
the sensual mind. We made friends at once—he 
consciously making use of me, I unconsciously mak¬ 
ing use of him. To him my forty francs, a month’s 
subscription, were a godsend, nor were my invita¬ 
tions to dinner and to the theatre to be disdained. 
I was curious, odd, quaint. To be sure, it was a little 
tiresome to have to put up with a talkative person, 
whose knowledge of the French language had been 
acquired in three months, but the dinners were good. 
No doubt Julien reasoned so; I did not reason at 
all. I felt this crafty, clever man of the world was) 
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necessary to me. I had never met such a man before, 
and all my curiosity was awake. He spoke of art 
and literature, of the world and the flesh; he told 
me of the books he had read, he narrated thrilling 
incidents in his own life; and the moral reflections 
with which he sprinkled his conversation I thought 
very striking. Like every young man of twenty, I 
was on the look-out for something to set up that would 
do duty for an ideal. The world was to me, at this 
time, what a toy shop had been fifteen years before: 
everything was spick and span, and every illusion 
was set out straight and smart in new paint and 
gilding. But Julien kept me at a distance, and the 
rare occasions when he favoured me with his society 
only served to prepare my mind for the friendship 
which awaited me, and which was destined to absorb 
some years of my life. 

In the studio there were some eighteen or twenty 
young men, and among these there were some four 
or five from whom I could learn; and there were also 
there some eight or nine young English girls. We 
sat round in a circle, and drew from the model. And 
this reversal of all the world’s opinions and preju¬ 
dices was to me singularly delightful; I loved the 
sense of unreality that the exceptionalness of our life 
in this studio conveyed. Besides, the women them¬ 
selves were young and interesting, and were, there¬ 
fore, one of the charms of the place, giving, as they 
did, that sense of sex which is so subtle a mental 
pleasure, and, which is, in its outward aspect, so in¬ 
teresting to the eye—the gowns, the hair lifted, show- 
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deeply interested. I asked the young lady next me 
if she knew who he was. She could give me no in¬ 
formation. But at four o’clock there was a general 
exodus from the studio, and we adjourned to a neigh¬ 
bouring cafe to drink beer. The way led through a 
narrow passage, and as we stooped under an archway, 
the young man (Marshall was his name) spoke to me 
in English. Yes, we had met before; we had ex¬ 
changed a few words in So-and-So’s studio—the great 
blonde man, whose Dore-like improvisations had 
awakened aspiration in me. 

The usual reflections on the chances of life were 
of course made, and then followed the inevitable 
“Will you dine with me to-night ?” Marshall 
thought the following day would suit him better, but 
I was very pressing. He offered to meet me at my 
hotel; or would I come with him to his rooms, and he 
would show me some pictures—some trifles he had 
brought up from the country ? Nothing would please 
me better. We got into a cab. Then every moment 
revealed new qualities, new superiorities, in my new¬ 
found friend. Not only was he tall, strong, hand¬ 
some, and beautifully dressed, infinitely better 
dressed than I, but he could talk French like a na¬ 
tive. It was only natural that he should, for he was 
born and had lived in Brussels all his life, but the 
accident of birth rather stimulated than calmed my 
erubescent admiration. He spoke of, and he was 
clearly on familiar terms with, the fashionable res¬ 
taurants and actresses; he stopped at a hairdresser’s 
to have his hair curled. All this was very exciting, 
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and a little bewildering. I was on tbe tiptoe of ex¬ 
pectation to see bis apartments; and, not to be utterly 
outdone, I alluded to my valet. 

His apartments were not so grand as I expected; 
but when be explained that be bad just spent ten 
thousand pounds in two years, and was now living on 
six or seven hundred francs a month, which his moth¬ 
er would allow him until he had painted and had sold 
a certain series of pictures, which he contemplated be¬ 
ginning at once, my admiration increased to wonder, 
and I examined with awe the great fireplace which 
had been constructed at his orders, and admired the 
iron pot which hung by a chain above an artificial 
bivouac fire. This detail will suggest the rest of the 
studio—the Turkey carpet, the brass harem lamps, 
the Japanese screen, the pieces of drapery, the oak 
chairs covered with red Utrecht velvet, the oak ward¬ 
robe that had been picked up somewhere,—a ridicu¬ 
lous bargain, and the inevitable bed with spiral col¬ 
umns. There were vases filled with foreign grasses, 
and palms stood in the comers of the rooms. Mar¬ 
shall pulled out a few pictures; but he paid very 
little heed to my compliments; and, sitting down at 
the piano, with a great deal of splashing and dashing 
about the keys, he rattled off a waltz. 

“What waltz is that P 7 I asked. 

“Oh, nothing; something I composed the other 
evening. I had a fit of the blues, and didn’t go out. 
What do you think of it P 7 

“I think it beautiful; did you really compose that 
the other evening P 7 
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At this moment a knock was heard at the door, and 
a beautiful English girl entered. Marshall intro¬ 
duced me. With looks that see nothing, and words 
that mean nothing, an amorous woman receives the 
man she finds with her sweetheart. But it subse¬ 
quently transpired that Alice had an appointment, 
that she was dining out. She would, however, call 
in the morning, and give him a sitting for the portrait 
he was painting of her. 

I had hitherto worked very regularly and atten¬ 
tively at the studio, but now Marshall's society was 
an attraction I could not resist. For the sake of his 
talent, which I religiously believed in, I regretted 
he was so idle; but his dissipation was winning, and 
his delight was thorough, and his gay, dashing man¬ 
ner made me feel happy, and his experience opened 
to me new avenues for enjoyment and knowledge of 
life. On my arrival in Paris I had visited, in the 
company of my taciturn valet, the Mabille and the 
Valentino, and I had dined at the Maison d’Or by 
myself; but now I was taken to strange students' 
cafes, where dinners were paid for in pictures; to a 
mysterious place, where a table d'hote was held under 
a tent in a back garden; and afterwards we went in 
great crowds to Bullier, the Chateau Rouge, or the 
liJlysee Montmartre . The clangour of the band, the 
unreal greenness of the foliage, the thronging of the 
dancers, and the chattering of women, whose Chris¬ 
tian names we only knew. And then the returning in 
open carriages rolling through the white dust be¬ 
neath the immense heavy dome of the summer night, 
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omise a state of feeling, of attitudes that mirror 
forth the soul, declared itself a main passion; and 
it grew and strengthened, to the detriment of the 
other Art still so dear to me. With the patience of 
a cat before a mouse-hole, I watched and listened, 
picking one characteristic phrase out of hours of 
vain chatter, interested and amused by an angry or 
loving glance. Like the midges that fret the surface 
of a shadowy stream, these men and women seemed 
to me; and though I laughed, danced, and made 
merry with them, I was not of them. But with Mar¬ 
shall it was different: they were my amusement, they 
were his necessary pleasure. And I knew of this 
distinction that made twain our lives; and I reflected 
deeply upon it. Why could I not live without an 
ever-present and acute consciousness of life? Why 
could I not love, forgetful of the harsh ticking of 
the clock in the perfumed silence of the chamber? 

And so my friend became to me a study, a subject 
for dissection. The general attitude of his mind and 
its various turns, all the apparent contradictions, and 
how they could be explained, classified, and reduced 
to one primary law, were to me a constant source of 
thought. Our confidences knew no reserve. I say 
our confidences, because to obtain confidences it is 
often necessary to confide. All we saw, heard, read, 
or felt was the subject of mutual confidences: the 
transitory emotion that a flush of colour and a bit of 
perspective awakens, the blue tints that the sunsetting 
lends to a white dress, or the eternal verities, death 
and love. But, although I tested every fibre ol 
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thought ami tiiitilyml ovrry mottvr, I wm vory inn¬ 
er rr in my CriemMiiji, mill very loyal in my udmira* 
lion. Nor did my sitluiinifion wane whim t dt#oov- 
ored that Marita 11 wua shallow in Itltt appreciation*, 
ttuprftekl in hi?* judguirut*, that hin talent* did not 
pierce Ik* low the aurfare; it avail ,sv tj ratal air; there 
\\*m faHeinutiou in hi* very hearing, in Ida large, ho ft, 
colourful eye*, ami 11 go and tliwli in hi* dt&dpationa 
that; curried you away. 

To any into observing tin nt thin time it wonhl havo 
iwitied flint 1 wim hut a hanger-on, mtil n feeble ittit* 
tutor of Miirnlinlh I took him In my tidier**, unci lie 

udvimnl mo on the rut of my rout a; he allowed me 
how to arrange my room*, it mi I strove to ropy hi* 
manner of njierrh inn! hi* general hour mg; innt yet ! 
know vary well indeed I hut mine wu?t u rarer and 
morr original nature, I win* wilting to tenrn, tlint 
wiik nth There mm tinirli flint Marshall could teach 
me, innt I tried him without shame, wit limit at inf, I 
used him at* I have used nil those with whom l have 
been brought, into close contact, Search my memory 
its 1 witl t I cannot recall fi ease of mini tir wonmti 
who ever oreufded utiy considerable part of my 
thought* and did not contribute largely towards my 
moral or physical welfare. In oilier words, nsnl in 
vary rolloijninl language, I nrvrr hint nmAam f rtcud* 
hanging it In t lit mm From thin crude statement of a 
signal furl, the thoughtless reader mill nl mum judge 
mo rapacious, ego!tttfteitb fahr, fiiwniug, mcttductotiit. 
Wall, 1 may l** all this Hint more, lull not h*mmm nit 
who hfivo known mm have rendered me eminent *or- 
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vices. I can say that no one ever formed relationships 
in life with less design than myself. Never have I 
given a thought to the advantage that might accrue 
from being on terms of friendship with this man and 
avoiding that one. “Then how do you explain/* cries 
the angry reader, “that you have never had a friend 
whom you did not make a profit out of ? You must 
have had very few friends. 3 * On the contrary, I 
have had many friends, and of all sorts and kinds— 
men and women: and, I repeat, none took part in my 
life who did not contribute something towards my 
well-being. It must, of course, be understood that I 
make no distinction between mental and material 
help; and in my case the one has ever been adjuvant 
to the other. “Pooh, pooh! 33 again exclaims the 
reader; “I for one will not believe that chance has 
only sent across your way the people who were re¬ 
quired to assist you. 33 Chance! dear reader, is there 
such a thing as chance ? Do you believe in chance ? 
Do you attach any precise meaning to the word ? Do 
you employ it at haphazard, allowing it to mean 
what it may ? Chance! What a field for psychical 
investigation is at once opened up; how we may tear 
to shreds our past lives in search of—what? Of 
the Chance that made us. I think, reader, I can 
throw some light on the general question, by replying 
to your taunt: Chance, or the conditions of life 
under which we live, sent, of course, thousands of 
creatures across my way who were powerless to benefit 
me; but then an instinct of which I knew nothing, 
of which I was not even conscious, withdrew me from 
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them, and ! was attracted In others. Ilavo you not 

seen 11 horse suddenly leave n corner of a field to seek 
pasturage furl her away i 

Never could 1 interest myself in it book if it wore 
not the exact diet my mind required at the time, or in 
the very immediate future. The mind asked, received, 
and digested. Ho much was assimilated, so much ex¬ 
pelled ; then, nfler it acnaun, similar demands were 
made, the same processes* were repented out of sight, 
below emwemmm*m* m is the ease in a well-ordered 
atoniiicln Bhetley, who fired my youth with {illusion, 
mid purified and upUure it fur so long, is now to mo 
as nothing: not n dead or faded thing, but a thing 
out of which 1 {wmuuitiy have drawn nil the mia- 
tens nee I may draw from him; and, therefore, it 
(that part which I did not absorb ) concerns mo no 
more. And the same with Gautier. Mdlle, do Mun¬ 
pin, that godhead of flowing line, that desire not f *o£ 
the moth for the afar ,' 1 but for such perfection of 
hanging arm and leaned thigh m leaves passion 
breath lews and fain of fears, is now, if I take up the 
book and rend, weary and nigged its a spider's web, 
that has hung the winter through in the dusty, for* 
pit ten corner of it forgotten room. My old rapture 
and my youth's delight I can regain only when I 
think of that part of Gautier which it* now incarnate 
in me, 

A» I picked up hooks, so I picked up my friends. 
1 read friends and (took* with the same passion, with 
the same avidity; ittid un 1 discarded my hooks when 
I had assimilated m much of them m my system 
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required, so I discarded my friends when they ceased 
to be of use to me. I use the word “use” in its fullest, 
not in its limited and twenty-shilling sense. This 
reduction of the intellect to the blind unconsciousness 
of the lower organs will strike some as a violation of 
man’s best beliefs, and as saying very little for the 
particular intellect that can be so reduced. But I 
am not sure these people are right. I am inclined to 
think that as you ascend the scale of thought to the 
great minds, these unaccountable impulses, myste¬ 
rious resolutions, sudden, but certain knowings, fall¬ 
ing whence, or how it is impossible to say, but falling 
somehow into the brain, instead of growing rarer, 
become more and more frequent; indeed, I think 
that if the really great man were to confess to the 
working of his mind, we should see him constantly 
besieged by inspirations . . . inspirations! Ah! how 
human thought only turns in a circle, and how, when, 
we think we are on the verge of a new thought, we 
dip into the enunciation of some time-worn truth. 
But I say again, let general principles be waived; it 
will suffice for the interest of these pages if it be 
understood that brain instincts have always been, andf 
still are, the initial and the determining powers of 
my being. 


i 1116 Btudio ’ where 1 bad been working for the 
last three or four montiis so diligently, became wear- 
mome to me, mid for two reasons. First, because it 
<fcpmed me of many hours of Marshall’s company. 
Secondly—and the second reason was the graver— 
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because I was beginning to regard tbe delineation of 
a nymph, or youth bathing, etc., as a very narrow 
channel to carry off the strong, full tide of a man’s 
thought. For now thoughts of love and death, and 
the hopelessness of life, were in active fermentation 
within me and sought for utterance with a strange 
unintermittingness of appeal. I yearned merely to 
give direct expression to my pain. Life was then in 
its springtide; every thought was new to me, and it 
would have seemed a pity to disguise even the sim¬ 
plest emotion in any garment when it was so beauti¬ 
ful in its Eden-like nakedness. The creatures whom 
I met in the ways and by ways of Parisian life, whose 
gestures and attitudes I devoured with my eyes, and 
whose souls I hungered to know, awoke in me a tense 
irresponsible curiosity, but that was all,—I despised* 

I hated them, thought them contemptible, and to 
select them as subjects of artistic treatment, could 
not then, might never, have occurred to me, had the 
suggestion to do so not come direct to me from the 
outside. 

At the time I am writing I lived in an old-fash¬ 
ioned hotel on the Boulevard, which an enterprising 
Belgian had lately bought and was endeavouring to 
modernise; an old-fashioned hotel, that still clung to 
its ancient character in the presence of half a dozen 
old people, who, for antediluvian reasons, continue to 
dine on certain well-specified days at the table tfhote. 
Fifteen years have passed away, and these old people, 
uo doubt, have joined their ancestors; but I can see 
them still sitting in that salle a manger; the buffets 
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en vieux chcne: the opulent candelabra rn ntijlv tl'cm- 
pire; tho waiter lighting the gas in the pale Parisian 
evening. That white-luiireil umti, that tail, thin, 
hatchet-faced American, has dined at this tatile 
d’hote for tho last thirty years---ho is talkative, vain, 
foolish, and authoritative. The clean, neatly- 
dressed old gentleman who sits by him, looking so 
much like a French gentleman, has spent a great part 
of his life in Spain. With that piece of new*, anti 
its subsequent developments, your aeipiaintaneo with 
him begins and ends; the eyes, the fan, the mantilla, 
how it begun, how it wuh broken off, and how it ttcgnn 
again. Opposite aits another French gentleman, with 
heard and bristly hair. Ho spent twenty year* of his 
life in India, and he talks of his son who has been mu 
there for tho last ten, and who has just returned 
home. Then) is the Italian eomtesse of sixty sum¬ 
mers, who dresses like a girl of sixteen and smokos 
a cigar after dinner,--if there are not too many 
strangers in the room. She terms a stranger any one 
whom she has not seen at least once before. Tim 
littlo fat, neckless man, with the great bald head, 
fringed below the ears with hair, is M. Duval. Ho 
is a dramatic author—the author of » hundred and 
sixty plays. Ho does not intrude himself on your 
notice, but when you speak to him on literary matters 
lie fixes a pair of tiny, sloe-like eyes on yon, and talks 
affably of his collalmrateurs. 

I was soon deeply interested in M. Duval, and I 
invited him to come to the cafe after dinner. I paid 
for his coffee and liqueurs, 1 offered him a elioieo 


r 
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lit 1 cl 1 1 | not wtiolit 1 ; 1 tii«L 1t wait** of <*ourH*% 
imwifablo f lint I Munthl ftn4 out flittf ho Iiml not hint 
ii pinv jirinliir»*tl fur tho bnt twnnty your*, hut thou 

tho iiiiruulu of tli* # hnmlml n lift nixty win ni«*nt liL h 
poor !m!«l howl. I iSiuiiiSit of tin* ritnnmn of lifV, ho 
lillmlt’tl tu tliu war; mul flat mtpliaiHmittu^n watt 
piwtal tmT, iiiiti wo tiifrmt pit inuru iwithal milijfTlii 

of cpijui* uinMi, IF* tool iiriffuii pin i with *nory- 

lunlv; hit in! of nip 4nfafuf§r* wa * I<mn f than any 
list of Ia4y jnnntto o >, f or an Fno% li n»unH Inti; 

thorn w.*’i no Inanity hhutait in wh.oSi ho h..4 not 
Itulpuil tu *!> h up, 1 ttn» ut on*o nlu n *4 ns 4 4o* 
lifliliit, Hu.t M. 1 Hn ,4 it rutin hit Inn 4n*4 uml 

ni\f \ plat tnfliouont inn i»i’ U , pah -» ! 4 u*i *»l 

Jtaiu fiMii !*■ 1 ntrjiin * 4 ; it inn ?! r jo of !ho 

^yaiinn ut 4 Flora* on, tin* min o * *,# *, ? o * *x t otn 
aii‘U» t ho i htU'f foiti’% noiupi III*, f h /! on |'U Lnur ot in*" in 

it mptnpnif ttoinfor amt tr ij« r*?nl #o 1 o 4 rn? .-in 1 b«nt 

mnio lb* 1 tifp'o4o ? i i, ! Fn tn 10 *u 4 ■ »o*i * Hurt* 

aro i fi tv rpi ommri » fin f HnS, F 4 w s an n n uno 
it*** jo* n* it hit 1 hilit 1 » i - *v, l r h. 4 h**« fi n*‘ n * 1 «f tho 

FnttintK utni thru ii hu4 I *r?t a hunt, I mo, th**n\ nn4 
tnotn w hriv; tin *i‘y ihr 1 ftr*4n h.ut a A* 1 Or nano 

alfori* Juft a iili4 rhCtf nm tt*' f mv rnfr »t fur * 4 t 

tnanb* fbu ii! J ofpt \ : n?n nJhonn ****, »lul usuIm In 
thllliM, jttul win! 4 * not lliitu.» In t H *4t n of font 
1 lt:i4 a Irffrr from Jon* nn nti^ la* r» »ni4 not i*tn$ n til 
to tlio j*r«»4$ti # f ion of a 1 m M **t In' him» 

III llii* I tfffV?#n, hoo *it o fiui nun mu* thru H 

fivn Iiof pii'Ou Ilf ftio lit Thoit oaino n 

«$f itt4*'Of nf wittiunniif* hy Sn # at*no Fn^h r mi4 I!«♦ 
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jazet. They wore as old ns the world, hut they were 
new to me, and I was amused and astonished. These 
bon-mots were followed hy an aeeount of how Oantier 
wrote his Sunday feuilleton, and how he and Balzac 
had onco nearly eorno to blows. They had agreed to 
collaborate. Balzac was to contribute the scenario, 
Gautier the dialogue. One morning Ualzao eaino 
with the scenario of tho first act. “Here it is, 
Gautier! I suppose you can let me have it hack 
finished by to-morrow afternoor f* And the old 
gentleman would chirp along in this fashion till mid¬ 
night. I would then accompany him to Ids rooms in 
the Quartior Montmartre™*rooms high up on tho 
fifth floor—where, between two pictures, supposed 
to be by Angelica Kaufmann, M. Duval hud written 
unactable plays for the last twenty years, ami where 
he would continue to write unactable plays until (Sod 
called him to a world, perhaps, of eternal cantatas, 
but where, by all accounts, l'e.rpomimn <!>• In pihn 
selon h formula de M. Scribe is still unknown. 

How T used to enjoy these conversations! 1 re¬ 
member how I used to stand on the pavement after 
having bid tho old gentleman goodnight, regretting 
I bad not demanded some further explanation re¬ 
garding It mouvement Uomanlupte, or In fa&m dr ,\t. 
Scribe de menager la situation. 

Why not write a comedy ? No the thought eume. 
I bad never written anything save a few ill spelt let¬ 
ters; but no matter. To find a plot, that was the 
first thing to do. Take Marshall for hero and Alice 
for heroine, surround them with tho old gentlemen. 
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ho cliiiinl til tint tahlv flavour with tho I tnliiiii 

who Humkrd ripirn u!i**ii thorn \vw* in*f too 
tatty atrunnuM , Aflt-r thm* wt*t4u4 of in 

imtrimm atirring, l lm ingmlionta did In Him' 

tor into aotiiOhitig rrH«*iiililiiii| n plot. Fill ti upon 
.njw*r. All! fit* to wiiH my iliflitniSiv, I rotnrmlwTrd 
uddunly llnit I had mad "Cain,” *\Munfrt*d, M M Tho 
Vuci," an pooiun, without ww thinking of how tin* 
tin logon looked ti|n>ii paper; U'fdde*, tiny* wore in 
dttitk vnms I hitdfdt n nothin 1 tow pmae dialogue 
vould look tijtoii paper. Shakespeare I bad never 
opened; im Iustiuetive want, hint urged me t« rend 
linn lit* hud remained, therefore, unread, unlooked 
it* Should I buy n ropy! So ; tin* name repelled 
tintut nil popular name* repelled mo, In prefer* 
•tiro I went to the lhmmm\ mni listened attentively 
lit a comedy hy M. I h\mm filn, I tut strain my imug* 
1 tuition lift 1 would* f could not m*o the i*|»* word# 
in their written form, Oh s for n look nt ttm 
|miftipter*n ropy, the corner of which I could #rn when 
1 leaned forward ! At last I discovered in tliilig- 
tmtn$ library n copy of Iwi§f}t limits edition of the 
€ilcl dramatists, and after a ti4t»ntli M fi study of Com 
furtive Wycherley, Vanbrugh, «nd Fnrijnluir* I mttn 
jtlefed i comedy in three urt#, which I entitled 
••Worldline#*," It whs, of eonrm wry bad; but, if 
my nifiiitin serves utu well, 1 4»* not think it wu* 
nearly so bait ua might he imagined, 

No sooner was tlif* be*t scene written than I started 
nt tmm for Ismdutt, confident t *hould find no ifitSI 
nilty in getting my piny produced* 


CHAPTER III 

I S it necessary to say that I did not find a manager 
to produce my play ? A printer was more attain¬ 
able, and the correction of proofs amused me for a 
while. I wrote another play; and when the hieing 
after theatrical managers began to lose its attractive¬ 
ness my thoughts reverted to France, which always 
haunted me; and which now possessed me as if with 
the sweet and magnetic influence of home. 

How important my absence from Paris seemed to 
me; and how Paris rushed into my eyes!—Paris— 
public ball-rooms, cafes,, the models in the studio and 
the young girls painting, and Marshall, Alice, and 
Julien. Marshall!—my thoughts pointed at him 
through the intervening streets and the endless pro¬ 
cession of people coming and going. 

“M. Marshall, is he at home ?” “M. Marshall left 
here some months ago.” “Do you know his address ?” 
“I’ll ask my husband.” “Do you know M. Marshall’* 
address!” “Yes, he’s gone to live in the Rue de 
Douai.” “What number?” “I think it is fifty- 
four.” “Thanks.” “Coachman, wake up; drive me 
to the Rue de Douai.” 

But Marshall was not to be found at the Rue de 
Douai; and he had left no address. There was noth¬ 
ing for it but to go to the studio; I should be able 
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to obtain nows «if him fli« i rr\ porlmjm find him. 1 lilt 
wlirii I pttllod n*ido fin* «*urtiitit* flit* nmistomot! j»hvo 
of tdtm nnkodno** did nut j^root mv oyos; t%nIv fho 
liluo apron of tut *#1*1 woman omv!n§»od in n rlttttd of 
citist -Tim |o*nf lomoit lift* lit it horn fho pftitlii# 

in oloml; I inn hv% t*«*j*iuj*. M Ht i )li, and whoro U 
M. Jttlteit C ** I oniiiiot *4 ny % i#ir; perhaps it! flit* ru/iy 
or porhups ho is fmsn* t*» the oimntry.*’ Thin mini not 
vory fi-ir* and now, my onihindasm thor¬ 
oughly «liifitjw’i|* I nf foiled along |r limiting 

at fho fum, flo* hanghnt iiinl fin* litit-r of ohonp 
trinkets flnif eaeh w indnw win* filled with. tin tlio 
loft til fin* corner of fin* {toulevard was otir m/r s As 
I otiffto forward the waiter iimved «»ne nf lint fin 
t&hles, lift*! then I fho fnl 15nt just 

88 if he lint! m*m me ye**t«*rdiiy ho said, "’/hoiin f c'Vnl 
twiis* nm* efVfim foe-wf t hi i , , , t|n r^nn s un* m 

Presently fho o»*nirr;oifi»oi turned «m Mur 
shall: t!oy had tiul seen ififtrfi of turn lately, ”/f 
fHirtiil *inii irxi f*iuM tiwo#iimu* ifm- jtimn 14/* J nlion 
replied ramlonioaliy, 

I futimi my ft 1 ml in Lit* <■,* furmdo *| npmie ml 1 

on fho |Uotii4»l f! lit fho lino J Mp.W. Tb« walls 

won* Mr* foil* 4 mitb I'hio o A dene h§rne imf 
rors mol mmi f **h formers IMidug *M** the S<ed 
room 1 iTtiiol fho onu * | »*d w dhminn m tbr thi*wf 
of fmo iiton in it ffv«? Iwiioi XV, i«‘4, and them 

worn 0ilpi4 * nUne hiOo "iMlmi! what, %m hark 
ion iii, 1 Mum t mo thought we werrw , t going to *ov 
* -*t? oroin/ 1 
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“It’s nearly one o’clock: get up. What’s the 
news ?” 

“To-day is the opening of the exposition of the 
Impressionists. We’ll have a hit of breakfast round 
the comer, at Durant’s, and we’ll go on there. I hear 
that Bedlam is nothing to it; there is a canvas there 
twenty feet square and in three tints: pale yellow 
for the sunlight, brown for the shadows, and all the 
rest is sky-blue. There is, I am told, a lady walking 
in the foreground with a ring-tailed monkey, and 
the tail is said to be three yards long.” 

And so we went to jeer a group of enthusiasts that 
willingly forfeit all delights of the world in the hope 
of realising a new aestheticism; we went insolent 
with patent leather shoes and bright kid gloves and 
armed with all the jargon of the school. “Cette 
jambe ne forte pas/" “la nature ne se fait pas comme 
ga/ 3 “on dessine par les masses; combien de tetesf 3 
“Sept et demi” “Si /avais un morceau de craie je 
mettrais celle-la dans un bocal , c 3 est un foetus/ 3 etc.; 
in a word, all that the journals of culture are pleased 
to term an artistic education. And then the boister¬ 
ous laughter, exaggerated in the hope of giving as 
much pain as possible. 

The history of Impressionist art is simple. In the 
beginning of this century the tradition of French art 
—the tradition of Boucher, Fragonard, and Watteau 
—had been completely lost; having produced genius, 
their art died. Ingres is the sublime flower of the 
classic art which succeeded the art of the palace and 
the boudoir: further than Ingres it was impossible 
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to go, and Ms art died. Then the Turners and Con¬ 
stables came to France, and they begot Troy on, and 
Troyon begot Millet, Courbet, Corot, and Rousseau, 
and these in turn begot Degas, Pissarro, Madame 
Morizot, and Guillaumin. Degas is a pupil of 
Ingres, hut he applies the marvellous acuteness of 
drawing he learned from his master to delineating 
the humblest aspects of modern life. Degas draws 
not by the masses, hut by the character;—his sub¬ 
jects are shop-girls, ballet-girls, and washerwomen, 
but the qualities that endow them with immortality 
are precisely those which eternalise the virgins and 
saints of Leonardo da Vinci in the minds of men. 
You see the fat, vulgar woman in the long cloak try¬ 
ing on a hat in front of the pier-glass. So marvel¬ 
lously well are the lines of her face observed and 
rendered that you can tell exactly what her position 
in life is; you know what the furniture of her rooms 
is like; you know what she would say to you if she 
were to speak. She is as typical of the nineteenth 
century as Fragonard’s ladies are of the Court of 
Louis XV. To the right you see a picture of two 
shop-girls with bonnets in their hands. So accu¬ 
rately are the habitual movements of the heads and 
the hands observed that you at once realise the years 
of bonnet-showing and servile words that these 
women have lived through. We have seen Degas do 
this before—it is a welcome repetition of a familiar 
note, but it is not until we turn to the set of nude 
figures that we find the great artist revealing any new 
phase of his talent. The first, in an attitude which 
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suggests the kneeling Venus, washes her thighs in a 
tin bath. The second, a back view, full of the mal¬ 
formations of forty years, of children, of hard work, 
stands gripping her flanks with both hands. The 
naked woman has become impossible in modem art; 
it required Degas’ genius to infuse new life into the 
worn-out theme. Cynicism was the great means of 
eloquence of the middle ages, and with cynicism 
Degas has rendered the nude again an artistic pos¬ 
sibility. What Mr. Horsley or the British matron 
would say it is difficult to guess. Perhaps the hide¬ 
ousness depicted by M. Degas would frighten them 
more than the sensuality which they condemn in Sir 
Frederick Leighton. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that the great, fat, short-legged creature, who 
in her humble and touching ugliness passes a chemise 
over her lumpy shoulders, is a triumph of art. Ugli¬ 
ness is trivial, the monstrous is terrible; Velasquez 
knew this when he painted his dwarfs. 

Pissarro exhibited a group of girls gathering apples 
in a garden—sad greys and violets beautifully har¬ 
monised. The figures seem to move as in a dream: 
we are on the thither side of life, in a world of quiet 
colour and happy aspiration. Those apples will 
never fall from the branches, those baskets that the 
stooping girls are filling will never be filled: that 
garden is the garden of the peace that life has not for 
giving, but which the painter has set in an eternal 
dream of violet and grey. 

Madame Morizot exhibited a series of delicate 
fancies. Here are two young girls; the sweet at- 
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inosphera folds them m with n vail ; tiny tiro til 

Hummer; their dreams urn limitless, thair days lira 
fueling and their ideas follow the flight of tlia white 
butterflies through the staudurd roses. Taka note, 
too, of the stand of fans; what delirious fannies lira 
there willows, haleoitlas, gardens, mid ferrares. 

Then* contrasting with these distant tendernesses, 
there was tin 1 vigorous painting of GuUlamnin. 
Thera life is rendered in violent am! wloiirfui bru¬ 
tality. Hit' ladies fishing in ilia park, with tint 
violet of ilia skies and tin* green of the trees desremb 
mg upon them, m n chef ifiruiTr. Nature anus %& 
be dosing about them like a tomb; nut! that hillside, 
—sunset flooding the skies with yellow and the fourth 
with hhia shadow* is another ptrrr of painting flint 
will mw day find a plan* in one of the jnitdir gab 
lories; am! the same run ha said of the portrait of the 
woman on n harkground of chintz flowers. 

We roidd hut niter eon ran gil»os am! exclaim, 
s< Wiint ronld have indtiaad him to gut ini such things f 
surely lie must ‘have sent llnif it was ahmtrd. ! won- 
dor if the Impressionists nn« in earnest or if it is 
only unc hlat/uc */nW mnm fail f* Than wo stood 
und ttrreiifited at M«»ncf, that iienti enjninite guii titer 
of blonde light. We stood before the ’‘Turkeys/* and 
aeriuuftly wa wondered if "it was serious work/ 1 — 
that chef ifViirrr 1 the high grass that the turkey* 
lira gobbling is flooded with sunlight no swift am! lie 
Umm that for n moment the illusion m complete* 
41 Jut look it the hound why, the turkeys eonhltt’l 
walk in at tlm door. Tim g**rxjttx«iiv<i m all wrong/* 
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Then followed other remarks of an educational kind; 
and when we came to those piercingly personal vis¬ 
ions of railway stations by the same painter,—those 
rapid sensations of steel and vapour,—our laughter 
knew no bounds. “I say, Marshall, just look at this 
wheel; he dipped his brush into cadmium yellow and 
whisked it round, that’s all.” Nor did we under¬ 
stand any more Renoir’s rich sensualities of tone; nor 
did the mastery with which he achieves an absence 
of shadow appeal to us. You see colour and light 
in his pictures as you do in nature, and the child’s 
criticism of a portrait—“Why is one side of the face 
black ?” is answered. There was a half length nude 
figure of a girl. How the round fresh breasts palpi¬ 
tate in the light! such a glorious glow of whiteness 
was attained never before. But we saw nothing ex¬ 
cept that the eyes were out of drawing. 

For art was not for us then as it is now,—a mere 
emotion, right or wrong only in proportion to its 
intensity; we believed then in the grammar of art, 
perspective, anatomy, and la jambe qui ^porte; and 
we found all this in Julien’s studio. 

A year passed; a year of art and dissipation—one 
part art-, two parts dissipation. We mounted and 
descended at pleasure the rounds of society’s ladder. 
One evening we would spend at Constant’s, Rue de 
la Gaiete, in the company of thieves and housebreak¬ 
ers ; on the following evening we were dining with a 
duchess or a princess in the Champs Elysees. And 
we prided ourselves vastly on our versatility in using 
with equal facility the language of the “fence’s” par- 
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lour, and that of the literary salon; on being able to 
appear as much at home in one as in the other. De¬ 
lighted at our prowess, we often whispered, “The 
princess, I swear, would not believe her eyes if she 
saw us now;” and then in terrible slang we shouted 
a benediction on some “crib” that was going to be 
broken into that evening. And we thought there was' 
something very thrilling in leaving the Eue de la 
Gaiete, returning home to dress, and presenting our 
spotless selves to the elite. And we succeeded very 
well, as indeed all young men do who waltz perfectly 
and avoid making love to the wrong woman. 

But the excitement of climbing up and down the 
social ladder did not stave off our craving for art; 
and there came about this time a very decisive event 
in our lives. Marshalls last and really grande pas¬ 
sion had come to a violent termination, and monetary- 
difficulties forced him to turn his thoughts to painting 
as a means of livelihood. This decided me. I asked 
him to come and live with me, and to be as near our 
studio as possible, I took an appartement in the Pas¬ 
sage des Panoramas. It was not pleasant that your 
window should open, not to the sky, but to an un¬ 
clean prospect of glass roofing; nor was it agreeable 
to get up at seven in the morning; and ten hours of 
work daily are trying to the resolution even of the 
best intentioned. But we had sworn to forego all 
pleasures for the sake of art—table d’hotes in the 
Rue Maubeuge, French and foreign duchesses in the 
Champs Elysees, thieves in the Rue de la Gaiete. 

I was entering therefore on a duel with Marshall 
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for supremacy in an art for which, as has already 
been said, I possessed no qualifications. It will read¬ 
ily be understood how a mind like mine, so keenly 
alive to all impulses, and so unsupported by any 
moral convictions, would suffer in so keen a contest 
waged under such unequal and cruel conditions. It 
was in truth a year of great passion and great de¬ 
spair. Defeat is bitter when it comes swiftly and 
conclusively, but when defeat falls by inches like 
the fatal pendulum in the pit, the agony is a little 
out of reach of words to define. It was even so. I 
remember the first day of my martyrdom. The clocks 
were striking eight; we chose our places, got into 
position. After the first hour, I compared my draw¬ 
ing with Marshall’s. He had, it is true, caught the 
movement of the figure better than I, but the charac¬ 
ter and the quality of his work was miserable. That 
of mine was not. I have said I possessed no artistic 
facility, but I did not say faculty, my drawing was 
never common; it was individual in feeling, it was 
refined. I possessed all the rarer qualities, but not 
that primary power without which all is valueless;— 
I mean the talent of the boy who can knock off a 
clever caricature of his schoolmaster or make a life¬ 
like sketch of his favourite horse on the barn door 
with a piece of chalk. 

The following week Marshall made a great deal 
of progress; I thought the model did not suit me, 
and hoped for better luck next time. That time 
never came, and at the end of the first month I was 
left toiling hopelessly in the distance. Marshall’s 
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mind, though shallow, %vnn bright, and hi* undt'ratood 
with at range vim* all that wan told him, nitd wna ttbks 
to put into iuimediato pnniiro the mothodu t*f work 
inrtilntted hy flu* pro ft worn. In fart, lit* allowed 
liimmdf aitigularly oupuhlo of iniucution ; little eouhi 
Im drawn out, hut it grout clout run Id In* put in {lining 
the word in It h modern, not in itn original aeuae). 
Ho showed hiiumdf intensely unxiou* to leant and to 
accept nil that wax miid: the idea* uitd filling* of 
other* run into him tike wafer into u bottle whom) 
neek i» auddeu ly ukmped tndow tin* mirfuee of tlm 
atroam. Ho wax nn ideni pupil It wax Murxhull 
here, it wax Mnrxhad there, uinl mmn the mttdio wan 
little hut an agitation in praixe of him, and hi* work* 
and anxioux aptnuilation nroxe im to the inrdah ho 
would obtain, I continued the xtrugglo for nine 
months. I mam in the xtmiio nt right in the mum- 
mg; I mourn* red my drawing; I plumhnt it through- 
out; I akotohod iii t having regard to h jnmhv t/m 
porfr ; I modelled par /ex {hiring break faxt 

I eomddered how I xhotild work during the after¬ 
noon; nt night I lay awuke thinking of what I might 
do to attain ft l*etter rcxult, IIttf my efTorfji a v it tied 
mil nothing; it wan like ono who, fading, xtrntohnx 
hti itrins for help and gra*§w fin*, yielding ntr. Haw 
terrible are tin* languor* and ymmnnm of tmjiofenee! 
how won ring! what tin netting void they teuve in tfw 
heart! And nil thix I mtfTered until the burden of 
tmmddnved desire grow itttuWithlo, 

I laid dtiwti my idiamul and mid, 11 1 will mifiir 
draw or paint again. 1 * That vow I have kept 
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Surrender brought relief, but my life seemed at an 
end.. I looked upon a blank space of years desolate 
as a grey and sailless sea. “What shall I do?” I 
asked myself, and my heart was weary and hopeless. 
Literature ? my heart did not answer the question at 
once. I was too broken and overcome by the shock 
Of failure; failure precise and stern, admitting of no 
equivocation. I strove to read: but it was impos¬ 
sible to sit at home almost within earshot of the 
studio, and with all the memories of defeat still ring¬ 
ing their knells in my heart. Marshall’s success 
clamoured loudly from without; every day, almost 
every hour of the day, I heard of the medals which he 
would carry off; of what Lefevre thought of his 
drawing this week, of Boulanger’s opinion of his 
talent. I do not wish to excuse my conduct, but I 
caniiot help saying that Marshall showed me neither 
consideration nor pity; he did not even seem to un¬ 
derstand that I was suffering, that my nerves had 
been terribly shaken, and he flaunted his superiority 
relentlessly in my face—his good looks, his talents, 
his popularity. I did not know then how little these 
studio successes really meant. 

Yanity? no, it was not his vanity that maddened 
me; to me vanity is rarely displeasing, sometimes it 
is singularly attractive; but by a certain insistence 
and aggressiveness in the details of life he allowed 
me to feel that I was only a means for the moment, a 
serviceable thing enough, but one that would be very 
soon discarded and passed over. This was intoler¬ 
able. I broke up my establishment. By so doing I 
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involved my friend in grave and cruel difficulties; 
by this action I imperilled his future prospects. It 
was a dastardly action; but his presence had grown 
unbearable; yes, unbearable in the fullest acceptation, 
of the word, and in ridding myself of him I felt as 
if a world of misery were being lifted from me. 








CHAPTER IV 


A ETER three months spent in a sweet seaside 
resort, where unoccupied men and ladies whose 
husbands are abroad happily congregate, I returned 
to Paris refreshed. 

Marshall and I were no longer on speaking terms, 
but I saw him daily, in a new overcoat, of a cut ad¬ 
mirably adapted to his figure, sweeping past the fans 
and the jet ornaments of the Passage des Panoramas. 
The coat interested me, and I remembered that if I 
had not broken with him I should have been able to 
ask him some essential questions concerning it. Of 
such trifles as this the sincerest friendships are made; 
he was as necessary to me as I to him, and after some 
demur on his part a reconciliation was effected. 

Then I took an appartement in one of the old 
houses in Rue de la Tour des Dames, for the win¬ 
dows there overlooked a bit of tangled garden with 
a few dilapidated statues. It was Marshall of course 
who undertook the task of furnishing, and he lav¬ 
ished ‘on the rooms the fancies of an imagination that 
suggested the collaboration of a courtesan of high 
degree and a fifth-rate artist. Nevertheless, our 
salon was a pretty resort—English cretonne of a very 
happy design—vine leaves, dark green and golden, 
broken up by many fluttering jays. The walls were 
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atr etched with thin colourful Moth, and the arm^ 
chairs and the couches were to match, The drawing* 
room wim in cardinal rod, hunt? from the middle of 
tin* roiling and looped up to give the jippenrnnee of a 
tent; n faun, in terra cotta* laughed in tint red gloom, 
and there were Turkish couches am! lamps, lit am 
other room you faced an altar* a Buddhist temple* n 
statue of the Apollo, and a bust of Shelley, The bed 
rooms w«*re made tmeonvenfual with cushioned mils 
and rb h canopies; and in picturesque corners them 
wen 1 censers, great, eliureli candlesticks, and palms; 
then think of the smell of burning ineeme and wax 
and you will have imagined the sentiment of our 
apartment in Hue de In Tour dea Games, I bought 
a Persian eat, and n python that made a monthly meal 
off guinea pigs; Murshult, who did not care for pets, 
filled his room# with flowers lie used to sleep hie 
iienth a tree of gardenias in full bloom. We were go, 
11miry Marshall and Edwin Ihivne, when we went to 
live in 7l», Hue de In Tour des I hi meg, we hoped for 
the rent of our liven, fie wag to paint, 1 w m to write, 
Before leaving for tin* seaside 1 had bought aomo 
volumes of Iliigii and Do Musset; but in pUmmtut, 
minny Boulogne juietry went flat, and it was not until 
1 got into my new rooms flint 1 Itegnii to rend seri¬ 
ously. Book* nre like individuals; you know nt mtm 
if they nnt got it# to create it sense within the ftetintt, 
to fever, to madden you in blood mid bruin, or if they 
will merely leave yon indifferent, or irritable, having 
"unpleasantly disturbed sweet intimate musing* m 
Slight i draught from an open window. Many in 
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the reasons for love, but I confess I only love woman 
or book, when it is as a voice of conscience, never 
heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am at once 
endearingly intimate with. This announces feminine 
depravities in my affections. I am feminine, mor¬ 
bid, perverse. But above all perverse, almost every¬ 
thing perverse interests, fascinates me. Wordsworth 
is the only simple-minded man I ever loved, if that 
great austere mind, chill even as the Cumberland 
year, can be called simple. But Hugo is not perverse, 
nor even personal. Beading him was like being in 
church with a strident-voiced preacher shouting from 
out of a terribly sonorous pulpit. “Les Orientales 
„ An East of painted card-board, tin daggers, 
and a military band playing the Turkish patrol in the 
Palais Koyal . . . The verse is grand, noble, tre¬ 
mendous; I liked it, I admired it, but it did not— 
I repeat the phrase—awake a voice of conscience 
within me; and even the structure of the verse was 
too much in the style of public buildings to please me. 
Of “Les Feuilles d’Automne” and “Les Chants du 
Orepuscule” I remember nothing. Ten lines, fifty 
lines of “La Legende des Siecles,” and I always think 
that it is the greatest poetry I have ever read, but 
after a few pages I invariably put the book down 
and forget it. Having composed more verses than 
any man that ever lived, Hugo can only be taken in 
the smallest doses; if you repeat any passage to a 
friend across a cafe table, you are both appalled by 
the splendour of the imagery, by the thunder of the 
syllables. 
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“Quel dieu, quel moissonneur dans 1’eternel et6 
Avait s’en allant negligemment jete 
Cette faueille d’or dans les champs des etoiles. ” 

But if I read an entire poem I never escape that 
sensation of the ennui which is inherent in the gaud 
and the glitter of the Italian or Spanish improvisa- 
tore. There never was anything French about 
Hugo’s genius. Hugo was a cross between an Ital¬ 
ian improvisatore and a metaphysical German stu¬ 
dent. Take another verse— 

“Le clair de lune bleu qui baigne 1’horizon. 7 * 

Without a “like” or an “as/’ by a mere statement of 
fact, the picture, nay more, the impression, is pro¬ 
duced. I confess I have a weakness for the poem 
which this line concludes—“La fete chez Therese/’ 
but admirable as it is with its picture of mediaeval 
life, there is in it, like in all Hugo’s work, a sense 
of fabrication that dries up emotion in my heart. He 
shouts and raves over poor humanity, while he is 
gathering coppers for himself; he goes in for an all¬ 
round patronage of the Almighty in a last stanza; but 
of the two immortalities he evidently considers his 
own the most durable; he does not, however, become 
really intolerable until he gets on the subject of little 
children; he sings their innocence in great bombast, 
but he is watching them; the poetry over, the crowd 
dispersed, he will appear a veritable Mr. Hyde. 

The first time I read of une bouche d’ombre I 
was astonished, nor the second nor third repetition 
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produced a change in my mood of mind; but sooner 
or later it was impossible to avoid conviction, that 
of the two “the rosy fingers of the dawn/ 5 although 
some three thousand years older was younger, truer, 
and more beautiful. Homer’s similes can never grow 
old; une touche d’ombre was old the first time it was 
said. It is the birthplace and the grave of Hugo’s 
genius. 

Of Alfred de Musset I had heard a great deal. 
Marshall and the Marquise were in the habit of read¬ 
ing him in moments of relaxation, they had marked 
their favourite passages, so he came to me highly 
recommended. Nevertheless, I made but little prog¬ 
ress in his poetry. Hie modernisms were out of tune 
with the present strain of my aspirations, and I did 
not find the unexpected word and the eccentricities of 
expression which were, and are still, so dear to me. 
I am not a purist; an error of diction is very pardon¬ 
able if it does not err on the side of the commonplace; 
the commonplace, the natural, is constitutionally ab¬ 
horrent to me; and I have never been able to read 
with any very thorough sense of pleasure even the 
opening lines of “Holla,” that splendid lyrical out¬ 
burst. What I remember of it now are those two 
odious chevilles—marchait et respirait , and Astarte 
fille de Vonde amcre; nor does the fact that amere 
rhymes with mere condone the offence, although it 
proves that even Musset felt that perhaps the rich¬ 
ness of the rhyme might render tolerable the intoler¬ 
able. And it is to my credit that the Spanish love 
songs moved me not at all; and it was not until I 
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read that magnificently grotesque poem ‘‘La Galindo 
a la lame,” that 1 could be induced to bend the knee 
and acknowledge M usset a poet. 

I still read and spoke of Shelley with a rapture of 
joy, he was still my s* ml. I »ut this era ft, fashioned 
of mother o' pearl, with starlight at the helm and 
moonbeam* for sails, suddenly ran on a reef and 
went down, not out of sight, but out of the as^it at ion 
of actual life. The reef was ( taut ier ; I read “Mdlle. 
do Maupim” The react ion was as violent us if was 
sudden, 1 was weary of spiritual passion, and this 
great exaltation of the body above the soul at, once 
conquered and led me oaptive; this plain scorn of a 
world as exemplified in lacerated saints and a cruet 
tied Redeemer opened up to me illimitable prospects 
of fresh beliefs, and therefore new joys in thinei 
and new revolts against all that hud mute fo form part 
and parcel of the commonalty of mankind. TUI now 
I bad not even remotely auajwrted that it deihratton of 
flesh and fleshly then re was possible, She! ley N teach 
nig had been, while accepting the body, to dream of 
the Muni as a star, and so preserve our ideal ; hut now 
suddenly 1 saw, with delightful eleurnesM ami with 
intoxicating eom ietion, that by looking without 
itlifinie and accepting with love the flesh, I might raise 
it to in-* high a place and within as divine a light us 
oven the soul hud t»eeu set in. The ages were ns mi 
aureole, and f stood ns i l enchanted before the noble 
nakedness of the elder gods: not the infamous nudity 
that sex ha* preserved in this modern world, but the 
clean pagan nude, n love of lift! and beauty, tlin 
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broad fair breast of a boy, the long flanks, the head 
thrown back; the bold fearless gaze of Venus in love¬ 
lier than the lowered glance of the Vi non, and 1 cried 
with my master that tin* blood that flowed upon 
Mount Calvary “nr m'a jamais Inwjne da s*\s fiats” 

1 will not turn to the book ft) find the exact, words 
of tins sublime vindication, for ten years l have not 
read the Word that 1ms become so inexpressibly a 
part of me; and shall 1 not. refrain as Millie. do 
Maupin refrained, knowing well that tho face of love 
may not be twice seen { Great was in v eon version* 
None more than I bad cherished mystery and dream: 
my life until now had been but a mist which revealed 
as each cloud wreathed and went out, tin* red of 
some strange flower or some tall peak, blue nnd 
snowy and fairy like in lonely moonlight; ami now 
so great was my conversion that the more brutal the 
outrage offered to my ancient ideal, the rarer and 
keener was my delight. I rent! almost without tear; 
“My dreams were of nuked youths riding white 
horses through mountain passes, then* were no cdmidi 
in my dreams, or if there were any, they were clouds 
that had been cut out as if in cardboard with it pair 
of scissors,” 

! had shaken off alt ladief tit Christianity early in 
life, and hud suffered much. Shelley had rejtitireti 
faith by reason, but I still suffered: hut here was « 
new creed which proclaimed the divinity of the tasty, 
and for a long time the rmmat rite! ion of nil mv 
theories of life on a purely pagan basis ucratpieti my 
whole attention. The eajnktte outlines of the mar* 
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vellous castle, the romantic woods, the horses moving, 
the lovers leaning to each other’s faces enchanted me; 
and then the indescribably beautiful description of 
the performance of As you like it, and the supreme 
relief and perfect assuagement it brings to Rodolph, 
who then sees Mdlle. de Maupin for the first time in 
woman’s attire. If she were dangerously beautiful 
as a man, that beauty is forgotten in the rapture and 
praise of her unmatchable woman’s loveliness. 

But if Mdlle. de Maupin was the highest peak, it 
was not the entire mountain. The range was long, 
and each summit offered to the eye a new and delight¬ 
ful prospect. There were the numerous tales,—tales 
as perfect as the world has ever seen; “La Morte 
Amoureuse,” “Jettatura,” “Une Nuit de Cleopatre,” 
etc. 5 and then the very diamonds of the crown, “Les 
Emaux et Camees,” “La Symphonic en Blanc Ma- 
jeure,” in which the adjective blanc and blanche is 
repeated with miraculous felicity in each stanza. 
And then Contralto,— 

“Mais settlement il se transpose 
Et passant de la forme an son, 

Trouvant dans la metamorphose 
La jeune fille et le gar^on.” 

Transpose ,—a word never before used except in 
musical application, and now for the first time ap¬ 
plied to material form, and with a beauty-giving 
touch that Phidias might be proud of. I know not 
how I quote; such is my best memory of the stanza, 
and here, that is more important than the stanza 
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itself. And that other stanza, “The Chatelaine and 
the Page;” and that other, “The Doves;” and that 
other, “Borneo and Juliet,” and the exquisite cadence 
of the line ending “balcon” Novelists have often 
shown how a love passion brings misery, despair, 
death, and ruin upon a life, but I know of no story 
of the good or evil influence awakened by the chance 
reading of a book, the chain of consequences so far- 
reaching, so intensely dramatic. Never shall .1 open 
these books again, but were I to live for a thousand 
years, their power in my soul would remain un¬ 
shaken. I am what they made me. Belief in hu¬ 
manity, pity for the poor, hatred of injustice, all 
that Shelley gave may never have been very deep or 
earnest; but I did love, I did believe. Gautier de¬ 
stroyed these illusions. He taught me that our 
boasted progress is but a pitfall into which the race 
is falling, and I learned that the correction of form 
is the highest ideal, and I accepted the plain, simple 
conscience of the pagan world as the perfect solution 
of the problem that had vexed me so long; I cried, 
“ave” to it all: lust, cruelty, slavery, and I would 
have held down my thumbs in the Colosseum that a 
hundred gladiators might die and wash me free of my 
Christian soul with their blood. 

The study of Baudelaire aggravated the course of 
the disease. No longer is it the grand barbaric face 
of Gautier; now it is the clean shaven face of the 
mock priest, the slow, cold eyes and the sharp, cun¬ 
ning sneer of the cynical libertine who will be 
tempted that he may better know the worthlessness 
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of temptation. “Les Fleurs du Mai!” beautiful flow¬ 
ers, beautiful in. sublime decay. What great record 
is yours, and were Hell a reality how many souls 
would we find wreathed with your poisonous blos¬ 
soms. The village maiden goes to her Faust; the 
children of the nineteenth century go to you, 0 Bau¬ 
delaire, and having tasted of your deadly delight all 
hope of repentance is vain. Flowers, beautiful in 
your sublime decay, I press you to my lips; these 
northern solitudes, far from the rank Parisian gar¬ 
den where I gathered you, are full of you, even as 
the sea-shell of the sea, and the sun that sets on this 
wild moorland evokes the magical verse:— 

“Un soir fait do rose et do bleu mystique 
Nous 6changerons un 6elair unique 
Comme un long sanglot tout charg6 d^mux.” 

For months I fed on the mad and morbid litera< 
ture that the enthusiasm of 1830 called into exist' 
ence. The gloomy and sterile little pictures of “Gas- 
pard de la Nuit,” or the elaborate criminality, “Les 
Contes Immoraux,” laboriously invented lifeless 
things with creaky joints, pitiful lay figures that fall 
to dust as soon as the book is closed, and in the dust 
only the figures of the terrible ferryman and the 
unfortunate Dora remain. “Madame Potiphar” cost 
me forty francs, and I never read more than a few 
pages. 

Like a pike after minnows, I pursued the works of 
Les Jeune France along the quays and through every 
passage in Paris. The money spent was consider- 
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able, the waste (if time* enormous. One manV soli* 
tary work (he died very vomer, but lie U known to 
have excelled all in length of his hair and fho redness 
of his waistcoats) resisted my efforts to capture it. 
At last I caught sight of tin' precious volmno in a 
shop on the Quui Voltaire. Trembling I asked (ho 
price. The man looked at mo eanum !y ami am 
swered, U A hundred and fifty francs A No doubt it 
was a great deal of money, hut. 1 paid if ami rushed 
borne to read. Many that had pun* hr fore had 
proved disappointing, and l was obliged to admit had 
contributed little towards my intellertual advance* 
merit; but this— this that 1 had heard about so long 
-'—not a queer phrase, not an outrage of any sort of 
kind, not even a new blasphemy, nothing, that is f * 
say, nothing hut a hundred and liffy fra nos. 1 lav 
ing thus rudely, and very pikelike, knocked my nose 
against the bottom— this bonk was, most assuredly, 
the bottom of the literature of tm'lfl 1 came up to 
the surface and began to look around my ronfetm 
poraries for something to read. 

I have remarked before on tin* instincticemen of 
my likes and dislikes, on my suscepfibility to the 
sound of and even to the appearance of a name open 
paper. I was repelled by Leconte tie Li do from the 
first, and it was only by a very deliberafo mil mm* fo 
my feelings that I Insight and read “Les i Vrnie., An 
tuples/’ and u Les Loonies LarharesI wa 4 dedod 
in nothing, all I had antieipnfed 1 found long, ih-o* 
late boredom. Leeonfe de Lisle pnMures on up* tL 
effect of a walk through tlio new Law < main ui?h 
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a steady but not violent draught sweeping from end 
to end. Ob, the vile old professor of rhetoric! and 
when I saw him the last time I was in Paris, his head 
—a declaration of righteousness, a cross between a 
Caesar by Gerome, and an archbishop of a provincial 
town, set all my natural antipathy instantly on edge. 
Hugo is often pompous, shallow, empty, unreal, but 
he is at least an artist, and when he thinks of the 
artist and forgets the prophet, as in “Les Chansons 
de 3 Eues et des Bois,” his juggling with the verse is 
magnificent, superb. 

1 ‘Comme un geai sur Farbre 
Le roi se tient fier; 

Son. coeur est de marbre. 

Son ventre est de chair. 

“On a pour sa nuque 
Et son front vermeil 
Eait une perruque 
Avec le soleil. 

“B r&gne, il v6g&te 
Effiroyable z6ro; 

Sur lui se projette 
L ’ombre du bourreau. 

“Son trdne est une tomba, 

Et sur le pav6 
Quelque chose en tombe 
Qu’on n’a point lav&” 


But how to get the first line of the last stanza into 
five syllables I cannot think. If ever I meet with the 
volume again I will look it out and see how that rude 
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dompteur de syllables managed it. But stay, son 
trone est la tombe; that makes the verse, and the gem 
eralisation would be in the “line” of Hugo. Hugo— 
how impossible it is to speak of French literature 
without referring to him. Let these, however, be 
the concluding words: he thought that by saying 
everything, and saying everything twenty times over, 
he would for ever render impossible the advent of 
another great poet. But a work of art is valuable, 
and pleasurable in proportion to its rarity; one 
beautiful book of verses is better than twenty books 
of beautiful verses. This is an absolute and incon¬ 
testable truth; a child can burlesque this truth—one 
verse is better than the whole poem: a word is better 
than the line; a letter is better than the word; but 
the truth is not thereby affected. Hugo never had 
the good fortune to write a bad book, nor even a 
single bad line, so not having time to read all, the 
future will read none. What immortality would be 
gained by the destruction of one half of his mag¬ 
nificent works; what oblivion is secured by the pub¬ 
lication of these posthumous volumes. 

To return to the Leconte de Lisle. See his “Disr 
cours de Reception.” Is it possible to imagine any¬ 
thing more absurdly arid? Rhetoric of this sort, 
“des vers d y or sur une ecume d'airain” and such 
sententious platitudes (speaking of the realists), 
“Les epidemies de cette nature passent, et le genie 
demeure 

Theodore de Banville. At first I thought him 
cold, tinged with the rhetorical ice of the Leconte de 
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Lisle. He had no new creed to proclaim nor old 
creed to denounce, the inherent miseries of human 
life did not seem to touch him, and of the languors 
and ardours of animal or spiritual passion there are 
none. What is there? a pure, clear song, an in¬ 
stinctive, incurable and lark-like love of the song. 
The lily is white, and the rose is red, such knowledge 
of, such observation of nature is enough for the poet, 
and he sings and he trills, there is silver magic in 
every note, and the song as it ascends rings, and all 
the air quivers with the everwidening circle of the 
echoes, sighing and dying out of the ear until the 
last faintness is reached, and the glad rhymes clash 
and dash forth again on their aerial way. Banville 
is not the poet, he is the bard. The great questions 
that agitate the mind of man have not troubled him, 
life, death, and love he only perceives as stalks 
whereon he may weave his glittering web of living 
words. Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. 
His wit flies out on clear-cut, swallow-like wings as 
when he said, in speaking of Paul Alexis’ book “Le 
Besoin d’aimer,” “Vous avez trouvez un titre assez 
laid pour faire reculer les divines etoiles ” I know 
not what instrument to compare with his verse. I 
suppose I should say a flute; but it seems to me more 
like a marvellously toned piano. His hands pass 
over the keys, and he produces Chopin-like music. 

It is now well known that French verse is not 
seventy years old. If it was Hugo who invented 
French rhyme it was Banville who broke up the 
couplet. Hugo had perhaps ventured to place the 
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pauao between tlio mljertive a imI i i a muiit, but it wa* 
not until ihinvtlle wmlc flu* !iu<\ 70 flail pm- 

aide meat la blanche lame'' I hat tin* ru mra reeeived 
ita final amp de tjrhce, ThU verae hm Omt probably 
more imitated than any other \er.*o in the French 
language. !*ensi cement wim replaced by rente simi¬ 
lar fonravlluhlo adverb, Kile iimif nonchaUimmmt 
lm ban de mn*\ eh\ It wiei tin* brpiunltm of the «nnL 
1 mad the French peel-i < f f flu* modern aehoo! - 
Oopjiee, Mended I Am ! x, Yerhnm \ JtlHS* Maria 
Heredia, MatJurme, llrelm-pin, VillOn dr Vhih) 
Adam. Oojt|iti% iia may ho im.rdned, 1 only wan 
capable of appreciating in bh lif't manner, when hn 
wrote thoae ex«jiibdfe hut purely arti tin am«*ta **La 
TttltpF* mid "he Ly;C In flm la H**r n r*ni!ii deem 
fated with daym-ra, armour, jVwOl* tv and rlniei hi 
beautifully described, Hint I* :* onU in the |;im| fi?ie 
tlmt t litt lily which animat*^ and ni»* < 7*0 m the 
whole in introduced. Flit fir* »n«jsa >.fr‘ pe-rfir j#i*r- 

ceptivity (*npp« e dimird in hia n;*>d« rn pm-m*, fhr 
certainty with which In* raai**4 fh* 4 emumoue-u auh 
jecrfc, ijivtvftiny it wifh tmlbcinti dienit** f**r Ida pur- 
|x>ho, cscufMal mu wholly, and t could n»*t but fnrn 
with horror Irout mieh p»*eim$ je« "ha \*suffice** and 
* he Put it hpiehr. f!*ov na\* mo could brim* him- 
tfelf In ueknow Inl»*i* the vulgar detail,* of <ntr viihfuf 
agu I could nut innlrmtaimt The rOrv of Jo^e 
Marin de Heredia, ou fIm c»*n f mr *, u 'r4 me with em 
thuamam nil tin and iiuudi /dnidow* and i-ulhouetle of 
puliiii mid pi Hunt, cmuHoti, ?iword*, iiilettem 
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anti aruliesques. Ah great eopjx'r pans go the clan¬ 
gour of the rhymen. 

* 1 Kntro le fit*] qul l>rul<' efc la m«r qui mouOmne, 

Au aultnl <f \m mi«U 

Tu mm gen, <> gtwrri<Vt% au* vioux nmqmatatlorii; 

Kt <la«« l 4t*s ntiifn ehamh'H vt calmwi, 

ta gloirfl O eitt\ tu tVmlom 

Boxm lr« {mlmiertt, nu lung frAiuiamununt <i<*a jmlrnon, * f 

Cutullo Memles, a |>erfcx k t realisation of hia name, 
of his pale* hair, of hia fragile fare illuminated with 
the idealism of a depraved woman. He taken you by 
the arm, by the hand, he lea an towards you* hm words 
are caresses, hia fervour in delightful, and listening 
to him is m sweet as drinking a fair perfumed white 
wine. All lie says is false the hoik he has just read, 
the piny he is writing, the woman who loves him, . . . 
he buys a packet of bonbons in the h! reels and eats 
them, ami it is false. An exquisite artist; physically 
and spiritually he is art ; he is the muse herself, or 
rather, he is one of the minions of the muse. Fann¬ 
ing from flower to flower he goes, his whole nature 
pulsing with butterfly voluptuousness. He. has writ¬ 
ten poems ns good ns lingo, as good as Leconte do 
Lisle, us good ns Hauville, as good as Baudelaire, m 
good ns Gautier, ns good as (Yppee; he never wrote 
an ugly line in his life, but ho never wrote a line that 
some one of his brilliant eoutem|*oraries might not 
have written. He has produeed good work of all 
kinds *Vt voila tout.” Every generation, every coun¬ 
try, has its Gatulle Mendes. .Robert Buchanan in 
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ours, only in the adaptation Scotcli gruel lias been 
substituted for perfumed white wine. No more de¬ 
lightful talker than Mendes, no more accomplished 
litterateur , no more fluent and translucid critic. I re¬ 
member the great moonlights of the Place Pigale, 
when, on leaving the cafe, he would take me by the 
arm, and expound Hugo’s or Zola’s last book, think¬ 
ing as he spoke of the Greek sophists. There were for 
contrast Mallarme’s Tuesday evenings, a few friends 
sitting round the hearth, the lamp on the table. I 
have met none whose conversation was more fruitful, 
but with the exception of his early verses I cannot say 
I ever frankly enjoyed his poetry. When I knew him 
he had published the celebrated “L’Apres Midi d’un 
Faun:” the first poem written in accordance with the 
theory of symbolism. But when it was given to me 
(this marvellous brochure furnished with strange il¬ 
lustrations and wonderful tassels), I thought it ab¬ 
surdly obscure. Since then, however, it has been 
rendered by force of contrast with the brain-curdling 
enigmas the author has since published a marvel of 
lucidity; and were I to read it now I should appre¬ 
ciate its many beauties. It bears the same relation 
to the author’s later work as Rienzi to The Walleyrie. 
But what is symbolism? Vulgarly speaking, saying 
the opposite to what you mean. For example, you 
want to say that music which is the new art, is replac¬ 
ing the old art, which is poetry. First symbol: a 
house in which there is a funeral, the pall extends 
over the furniture. The house is poetry, poetry is 
dead. Second symbol: “noire vieux grimoireT grim- 
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oire is the parchment, parchment is used for writing, 
therefore, grim oire is the symbol for literature, “(£ on 
sexaltent les milliers ” thousands of what ? of letters 
of course. We have heard a great deal in England 
of Browning obscurity. The “Bed Cotton Nightcap 
Country” is child’s play compared to a sonnet by a 
determined symbolist such as Mallarme, or better still 
his disciple Ghil who has added to the difficulties of 
symbolism those of poetic instrumentation. For ac¬ 
cording to M. Ghil and his organ Les Ecrits pour 
I’Ari, it would appear that the syllables of the French 
language evoke in us the sensations of different 
colours; consequently the timbre of the different in¬ 
struments. The vowel u corresponds to the colour* 
yellow, and therefore to the sound of flutes. 

Arthur Rimbaud was, it is true, first in the field 
with these pleasant and genial theories; but M. Ghil 
informs us that Rimbaud was mistaken in many 
things, particularly in coupling the sound of the 
vowel u with the colour green instead of with the 
colour yellow. M. Ghil has corrected this very stupid 
blunder and many others; and his instrumentation in 
his last volume, “Le Geste Ingenu,” may be consid¬ 
ered as complete and definitive. The work is dedicated 
to Mallarme, “Pere et seigneur des ors, des pierreries, 
et des poissons,” and other works are to follow:—the 
six tomes of “Legendes de Reves et de Sangs,” the 
innumerable tomes of “La Glose,” and the single tome 
of “La Loi.” 

And that man Gustave Kahn, who takes the French 
language as a violin, and lets the bow of his emotion 
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run at wild will upon it producing strange acute 
strains, unpremeditated harmonies comparable to 
nothing that I know of but some Hungarian rhap¬ 
sody; verses of seventeen syllables interwoven with 
verses of eight, and even nine, masculine rhymes, 
seeking strange union with feminine rhymes in the 
middle of the line—a music sweet, subtil, and 
epicene; the half-note, the inflexion, but not the full 
tone—as “se fondre, o souvenir, des lys acres delices ” 

Se penchant vers les dahlias, 

Des paons eabrient d&s rosace lunaire 
L ’assoupissement des branches v6n&re 
Son pale visage aux mourants dahlias. 

Elle 6coute au loin les braves musiques 
Nuit claire aux ramures d ’accords, 

Et la lassitude a berc6 son corps 
Au rhythm© odorant des pures musiques. 

Les paons ont dressS la rampe occell6e 
Pour la descent© de ses yeux vers le tapis 
De choses et de sens 
Qui va vers 1’horizon, parure vemicul^e 
De son corps alangui 
En ame se tapit 

Le flou desir molli de rScits et d’encens. 

I laughed at these verbal eccentricities, but they 
were not without their effect, and that effect was a 
demoralising one; for in me they aggravated the fever 
of the unknown, and whetted my appetite for the 
strange, abnormal and unhealthy in art. Hence all 
pallidities of thought and desire were eagerly wel- 
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coined, and Verlaine became my poet Never ahull I 
forget the first enchantment of “Lea Fetes GalantesT 
Here all m twilight. 

The royal magnificences of the sunset have passed, 
the solemn beatitude of the night is at hand hut not 
yet here; the ways are veiled with shadow, and lit 
with dresses, white, that the hour has touched with 
blue, yellow, green, mauve, and undecided purple; 
the voices ( strung!' contraltos; the forms i not those 
of men or women, hut mystic, hybrid creatures, with 
hands nervous and pale, and eyes charged with eager 
and fitful light . . . “an mir aptlvtu/ue d'automne** 
. . . "U's belies pendent re reuses it nos bras" . . . and 
they whisper " l es mots spec I a its et tout bus/* 

Gautier sung to his antique lyre praise of the flesh 
and contempt of the soul; Baudelaire mi a medheval 
organ (‘haunted his unbelief in goodness and truth 
and his hatred of life. But Verlaine advances one 
step further: hate is to him as eomimmpluce as love, 
unfaith as vulgar as fa it In The world is merely a 
doll to he attired to day in a modern halt dress, to¬ 
morrow in aureoles ami stars. The Virgin is a pretty 
thing, worth a poem, hut it would be quite too silly to 
talk about belief or unbelief; (Trist in wood or plaa» 
ter we have heard too much of, hut C Trial in painted 
glass amid crosiers and Latin terminations, is an 
amusing subject for poetry. And strangely enough, n 
withdrawing from all commerce with virtue and vice 
is, it would seem, a brentiousnesH more curiously 
subtle and penetrating than any other; and the licen¬ 
tiousness of the verse is equal to that of the emotion ; 
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every natural instinct of the language is violated, and 
the simple music native in French metre is replaced 
by falsetto notes sharp and intense. The charm is 
that of an odour of iris exhaled by some ideal tissues, 
or of a missal in a gold case, a precious relic of the 
pomp and ritual of an archbishop of Persepolis. 

Parsifal a vaineu les files, leur gentil 
Babil et la luxure amusante et sa pente 
Vers la chair de ce gar^on vierge que cela tente 
D ’aimer des seins l&gers et ce gentil babil. 

II a vaineu la femme belle au eoeur subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais et sa gorge excitante; 

II a vaineu l'enfer, il rentre dans sa tente 
Avec un lourd trophde a son bras pueril. 

Avec la lance qui per$a le flanc supreme 
II a gueri le roi, le voici roi lui-meme, 

Et pretre du trds-saint tr6sor essentielj 

En robe d’or il adore, gloire et symbole, 

Lo vase pur oh resplendit le sang r6el, 

Et, o ces voix d’enfants chantent dans la coupole. 


I know of no more perfect tiling than this sonnet. 
The hiatus in the last line was at first a little trying, 
hut I have learned to love it; not in Baudelaire nor 
even in Poe is there more beautiful poetry to be 
found. Poe, unread and ill-understood in America 
and England, here, thou art an integral part of our 
artistic life. 

The Island o’ Fay, Silence, Elionore, were the 
familiar spirits of an apartment beautiful with tapes- 
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try and palms; Swinburne and Kosaetti were the 
English poets ! read there; and in a golden bondage, 
I, a unit In the genera!ion they have enslaved, clanked 
my fetters and trailed my golden chain. I had begun 
a set of stories in many various met res, to he called 
a Itoscs of Midnight.'" One of the ehurueteristies of 
the volume was that daylight was banished from its 
pages. In the sensual lamplight of yellow boudoirs, 
or the wild moonlight of centenarian forests, my fan¬ 
tastic loves lived out their lives, died with the dawn 
which was supposed to bo an awakening to coiiscuma- 
ncss of reality. 



CHAPTER V 


A LAST hour of vivid bltio and gold glaro; hut 
now tho twilight shods softly upon tho darting 
java, and only tho litllo oval framos oatoh flu* flooF 
ing bourns*. I go to tin* miniuturos. Amid tho par 
liamontnry faros, all strictly garrutfod with mauv- 
foldod handkorohiofs, thoro is a mofal frame omdiuMui 
with ruhios and a low omurald*. And th’, rh*'f 
d'cvuvrt' of imfitjiio workman,ship Hnru.imdi a slurp, 
ahrowdish, modorn fare, withal pr*i!\. Fair ?4io ia 
ami thin* 

Sho in a woman of thirty, no, die is fin 4 woman 
of thirty, Bal/uo has written smut* admirable pages 
on this subject ; my mrmun of them is vaeue am} 
uncertain, although durable, as nil m**m.trios of him 
must ho. But flint marvellous cforu or rather Uudv, 
lma been hltmfod in my knowledge of flu-* tiuv face 
with tho lino masses of hair drawn up from flu* mvk 
anc} arranged elaborately on the rrmui, There is no 
four tif plagiary; he umiiot Imvo said nil; he rannot 
have mid what I wind to my. 

Looking at this face so mundane, mi infel!eef uallv 
mundane, I mo why a young man of refined mind 
a buehotor who spends at. least a jmund n »!.t\ on Lift 
plcusmroH, and in whose library an* found iumm few 
volunum of modern poetry seeks his idea! in A 
woman of thirty. 
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It is clear that^ by the very essence of her being, 
tlu* \oung girl may evoke no ideal hut that of home; 
anti home is in his eyes the antithesis of freedom, de¬ 
sire, aspiration, lie I ones for mystery, deep and end’ 
less, and lit* is tempted with a foolish little illusion — 
white dresM-., water colour drawings, and popular 
music. He dreams of Pleasure, and he is offered 
Duty; for do not think that that sylph like waist does 
not. suggest to him a yard of apron string, eries of 
children, and that must odious word, “ PapaA A 
young man of refined mind eun look through tin* glass 
of the* years. 

He has Hat in the stalls, opera glass in hand; he lias 
met women of thirty at halls, and lias sat with them 
beneath shadowy eurtuins; he knows that the world 
is full of l leantifill women, all waiting to he loved and 
amused, the eirules of Ids immediate years are tilled 
with feminine fares, they ehister like flowers on this 
aide and that, and they fade info garden like spaces 
of colour. 1 low many may love him ( The loveliest 
may one day smile upon Ids knee! and shall he r**» 
nouitee nil for that little ereature who has just fin¬ 
ished singing, ami is handing round cups of teal 
Kvery bnehelor contemplating marriage says, '‘I shall 
have to give up nil for one, one A 

The young girl is often pretty hut her prettiness m 
vague and uncertain, it inspires a sort of pitying ad* 
miration, hut it suggests not him*;; the very essence of 
the young girds being is that she should have nothing 
to suggest, therefore the Inanity of the young face 
fails to touch the imagination. No past lies hidden 
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in those translncid eyes, no story of hate, disappoint¬ 
ment, or sin. Nor is there in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases in a thousand any doubt that the 
hand, that spends at least a pound a day in restau¬ 
rants and cabs, will succeed in gathering the muslin 
flower if he so wills it, and by doing so he will delight 
every one. Where, then, is the struggle ? where, then, 
is the triumph? Therefore, I say that if a young 
man’s heart is not set on children, and tiresome din¬ 
ner parties, the young girl presents to him no possible 
ideal. But the woman of thirty presents from the 
outset all that is necessary to ensnare the heart of a 
young man. I see her sitting in her beautiful draw¬ 
ing-room, all composed by, and all belonging to her. 
Her chair is placed beneath an evergreen plant, and 
the long leaves lean out as if to touch her neck. The 
great white and red roses of the dfaubusson carpet are 
spread enigmatically about her feline feet; a grand 
piano leans its melodious mouth to her; and there she 
sits when her visitors have left her, playing Bee¬ 
thoven’s sonatas in the dreamy firelight. The spring¬ 
tide shows but a bloom of unvarying freshness; Au¬ 
gust has languished and loved in the strength of the 
sun. She is stately, she is tall. What sins, what dis¬ 
appointments, what aspirations lie in those grey eyes, 
mysteriously still, and mysteriously revealed. These 
a young man longs to know of, they are his life. He 
imagines himself sitting by her, when the others have 
gone, holding her hand, calling on her name; some¬ 
times she moves away and plays the moonlight sonata. 
Getting her hands droop upon the keys she talks sadly, 
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maybe affectionately ; she speaks of the tedium of life, 
of its disenchant ments. lie knows well what she 
means, he has suffered as she lias; but could ho toll 
her, could she understand, that In his love reality 
would dissolve Into a dream, all limitations would 
open Into boundless infinity. 

The husband he rarely sms. Sometimes a latchkey 
is heard about half-past nix. The man is thick, 
strong, common; Ids jaws an* heavy; Ids eyes are ex* 
presaiunless; there is about him the loud swagger of 
the caserne; and he suggests the inevitable question. 
Why did she marry him i a question that every 
young man of refined ndnd asks a thousand times by 
day and ten thousand times by night, asks till lie is 
five-ami thirty, and sees that Ids generation has 
passed into middle age. 

Why did she marry him I Not the* sea, nor the 
sky, nor the great mysterious midnight, when ho 
opens his easement and glides into starry space will 
give him answer; riddle that no (Kdiptts will ever 
come to unravel; this sphinx will never throw her* 
self from the reek into the clangour of the seagulls 
and waves; she will never divulge her secret; and if 
she is the woman and not u woman of thirty, she has 
forgotten. 

The young man shakes hands with the husband; 
lie strives not to look embarrassed, and lie talks of 
indifferent things of how well he (the husband) m 
looking, of Ids amusements, his projects; a ml then ho 
(the young man of refined mind ) tastes of that keen 
and higldy*seusoned delight • happiness in crime, lie 
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knows not the details of her home life, the husband 
is merely a dark cloud that fills one side of the pic¬ 
ture, sometimes obliterating the sunlight; a shadowy 
shape that in certain moments solidifies and assumes 
the likeness of a rock-sculptured, imminent monster; 
but the shadow and the shape and the threat are mag¬ 
netic, and in a sense of danger the fascination is 
sealed. . . . 

See the young man of refined mind in a ball room! 
He is leaning against the woodwork in a distant door¬ 
way, he scarcely knows what to do with himself; and 
he is now striving to interest himself in the conversa¬ 
tion of a group of men twice his age. I will not say 
he is shunned; but neither the matrons nor the young 
girls make any advances towards him. The young 
girls looking so sweet—in the oneness of their fresh 
hair, flowers, dresses, and glances—are being intro¬ 
duced, are getting up to dance, and the hostess is 
looking round for partners. She sees the young man 
in the doorway; but she hesitates and goes to some 
one else; and if you asked her why, she could not tell 
you why she avoided him. Presently the woman of 
thirty enters. She is in white satin and diamonds. 
She looks for him,—a circular glance,—and calm 
with possession she passes to a seat. She dances the 
eighth, twelfth, and fifteenth waltz with him. 

Will he induce her to visit his rooms ? Will they 
be like mine—strange debauches of colour and Turk¬ 
ish lamps, Marshall’s taste, an old cabinet, a faded 
pastel which embalms the memory of a pastoral cen¬ 
tury, my taste; or will it he a library,—two leather 
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library chairs, a large escritoire, etc. ? Be tbis as it 
may, whether the apartments be the ruthless ex¬ 
travagance of artistic impulse, or the subdued taste 
of the student, she, the woman of thirty, shall be there 
by night and day: her statue is there, and even when 
she is sleeping safe in her husband’s arms with fe¬ 
vered brow, he, the young man of refined mind, alone 
and lonely shall kneel and adore her. 

And should she not visit his rooms ? If the com¬ 
plex and various accidents of existence should have 
ruled out her life virtuously; if the many inflections 
of sentiment have decided against this last consumma¬ 
tion, then she will wax to the complete, the unfathom¬ 
able temptress—the Lilith of old—she will never set 
him free, and in the end will be found about his heart 
“one single golden hair.” She shall haunt his wife’s 
face and words (should he seek to rid himself of her 
by marriage), a bitter sweet, a half-welcome enchant¬ 
ment ; she shall consume and destroy the strength and 
spirit of his life, leaving it desolation, a barren 
landscape, burnt and faintly scented with the sea. 
Fame and wealth shall slip like sand from him. She 
may be set aside for the cadence of a rhyme, for the 
flowing line of a limb, but when the passion of art 
has raged itself out, she shall return to blight the 
peace of the worker. 

A terrible malady is she, a malady the ancients 
knew of and called nympholepsy—a beautiful name 
evocative and symbolic of its ideal aspect, “the breast 
of the nymph in the brake.” And the disease is not 
extinct in these modern days, nor will it ever be so 
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long as men shall yearn for the unattainable; and the 
prosy bachelors who trail their ill-fated lives from 
their chambers to their clubs know of, and they call 
their malady—the woman, of thirty. 



CHAPTER VI 


A JAPANESE dressing gown, the ideality of 
whose tissue delights me, some fresh honey and 
milk set by this couch hung with royal fringes; and 
having partaken of this odorous refreshment, I call to 
Jack my great python that is crawling about after a 
two months* fast. I tie up a guineapig to the 
iabowret, pure Louis XV., the little beast struggles 
and squeaks, the snake, his black, bead-like eyes are 
fixed, how superb are the oscillations . . . now he 
strikes, and slowly and with what exquisite gourman- 
dise he lubricates and swallows. 

Marshall is at the organ in the hall, he is playing a 
Gregorian chant, that beautiful hymn, the “Vexilla 
Regis,** by Saint Fortunatus, the great poet of the 
Middle Ages. And, having turned over the leaves of 
“Les Fetes Gallantes,** I sit down to write. 

My original intention was to write some thirty or 
forty stories varying from thirty to three hundred 
lines in length. The nature of these stories is easy 
to imagine: there was the youth who wandered by 
night into a witches* sabbath, and was disputed for by 
the witches, young and old. There was the light o* 
love who went into the desert to tempt the holy man; 
but he died as he yielded, and the arms stiffening by 
some miracle to iron-like rigidity, she was unable to 

ZL 
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free herself, and died of starvation, as her bondage 
loosened in decay. And I had increased my diffi¬ 
culties by adopting as part of my task the introduc¬ 
tion of all sorts of elaborate, and in many cases ex¬ 
travagantly composed metres, and I had begun to feel 
that I was working in sand, I could make no progress, 
the house I was raising crumbled and fell away on 
every side. These stories had one merit: they were 
all, so far as I can remember, perfectly constructed. 
For the art of telling a story clearly and dramatically, 
selon les procedes de M. Scribe , I had thoroughly 
learnt from old M. Duval, the author of a hundred 
and sixty plays, written in collaboration with more 
than a hundred of the best writers of his day, includ¬ 
ing the master himself, Gautier. I frequently met 
M. Duval at breakfast at a neighbouring cafe, and our 
conversation turned on Vexposition de la piece, pre¬ 
parer la situation, nous aurons des larmes, etc. One 
day, as I sat waiting for him, I took up the Voltaire . 
It contained an article by M. Zola. Naturalisms, la 
verite, la science, were repeated some half-a-dozen 
times. Hardly able to believe my eyes, I read that 
you should write, with as little imagination as pos¬ 
sible, that plot in a novel or in a play was illiterate 
and puerile, and that the art of M. Scribe was an art 
of strings and wires, etc. I rose up from breakfast, 
ordered my coffee, and stirred the sugar, a little 
dizzy, like one who has received a violent blow on the 
head. 

Echo-augury! Words heard in an unexpected 
quarter, but applying marvellously well to the beset- 
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ting diillculty of fho moment. The reader who has 
followed me ho far will remember the instant effect 
the word ‘'Shelley” hud upon me in ehildhood, and 
how it culled into existence a train of feeling that 
illuminated the vicissitudes and passions of many 
years, until it was finally assimilated and became part 
of my being; the reader will also remember how the 
mere mention, at a certain moment, of the word 
“Franco" awoke a vital impulse, even a sense of final 
ordination, ami how the irrevocable message was 
obeyed, and how it led to the creation of a mental 
existence. 

And now for a third time I experienced the pain 
and joy of a sudden ami inward light. Naturalism, 
truth, the new art, above all the phrase, “the new art,” 
impressed me as with a sudden sense of lieht. 1 was 
dazzled, and 1 vaguely understood that my “Roses of 
Midnight” were sterile eecenf rich ies, dead flowers 
that could not be galvanised into any semblance of 
life, passionless in all their passion. 

I had read u few chapters of the “Assommoir,” 
m it appeared in La th\s l tin's ; 1 laid 

cried, “ridiculous, abominable,” only because it i« 
characteristic, of me to instantly form an opinion and 
assume at once a violent attitude. Hut now 1 bought 
up the back numbers of the Voltaire, and I looked 
forward to the weekly exposition of the new faith 
with febrile eagerness. The great zeal with which 
the new master continued his propaganda, and the 
marvellous way in which subjects the most diverse,, 
passing events, political, social, religious, were 
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taught up and turned into arguments for, or proof 
of the truth of naturalism astonished me wholly. The 
idea of a new art based upon science, in opposition 
to the art of the old world that was based on imagina¬ 
tion, an art that should explain all things and em¬ 
brace modern life in its entirety, in its endless rami¬ 
fications, be, as it were, a new creed in a new civili¬ 
sation, filled me with wonder, and I stood dumb be¬ 
fore the vastness of the conception, and the towering 
height of the ambition. In my fevered fancy I saw 
a new race of writers that would arise, and with the 
aid of the novel would continue to a more glorious 
and legitimate conclusion the work that the prophets 
had begun; and at each development of the theory of 
the new art and its universal applicability, my won¬ 
der increased and my admiration choked me. If any 
one should be tempted to turn to the books themselves 
to seek an explanation of this wild ecstasy, they 
would find nothing—as well drink the dregs of yes¬ 
terday’s champagne. One is lying before me now, 
and as I glance through the pages listlessly I say, 
“Only the simple crude statements of a man of 
powerful mind, but singularly narrow vision.” 

Still, although eager and anxious for the fray, I 
did not see how I was to participate in it. I was not 
a novelist, not yet a dramatic author, and the pos¬ 
sibility of a naturalistic poet seemed to me not a little 
doubtful. I had clearly understood that the lyrical 
quality was to be for ever banished; there were to 
be no harps and lutes in our heaven, only drums; and 
the preservation of all the essentials of poetry, by the 
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simple (‘numeration of the utensils to be found in a 
back kitchen, did, l eon Id not help thinking (here it 
becomes necessary to whisper), sound not unlike rig- 
marole. 1 waited for the master to speak. lie had 
declared that the Republic would fall if it did not bo- 
come instantly naturalistie; he would not, lie could 
not pass over in silence so important a branch of lit¬ 
erature as poetry* no matter how contemptible lie 
might think it. If he could find nothin*! to praise, 
he must at least condemn. At last the expected arti¬ 
cle came. It was all that could be desired by one in 
my fever of mind. Hugo's claims had been previ¬ 
ously disproveu, but now Ibtnville and Gautier were 
declared to be warmed up disluM of the ancient world; 
Ilamlelairo was a naturalist, but he had been spoilt 
by the romantic influence of his generation. <'opend¬ 
ant there were Jndieations of (he naturalistic* move¬ 
ment even in poetry. 1 trembled with excitement, I 
could not read fast enough, t \»pp*V had striven to 
simplify language 4 ; he had versified the street cries, 
Avhvtvz la Fmnw, to *sWr, /c luippvt; he had sought 
to give utterance to humble sentiments as m ”la» 
Petit Kpieier de Mont rouge,” tin* little grocer tpd 
cassait tv mtvrv avvr mvlanvativ; Ilicltepm had boldly 
and frankly adopted the language of the people in all 
its superb erudify. All this was, however, prepara¬ 
tory and tentative'. We are waiting for our poet, he 
who will sing to us fearlessly of the' rude industry of 
dustmen and the comestible glories of the market¬ 
places. The subjects are to hand, the formula a! am 
is wanting 
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Tito prospoot was a dav/Hny oir ; I In* *1 to palm 
m\solf. I hid l f h«* stud in m»* to v. in and to vovar 
llit'sn ha vs, this stupomhms laniv! or*n\ n ' hays, 
iuurtd arown, a di>tinof wui?v?i?r of I kirfuwwH, hut 
them is no modorn rytthaloft!, I inn 4 afmr to iinmit 
a now tint*, in ftp* uranium* lot itto think, I nit* it is 
that Swinhurno mas hoforo inv with tin* “Roman- 
tiquos." dir hymn to Brosorpino imd i Mloros aro 
wonderful lyrient versions of MdHe, tin Maupuu In 
form flit* Leper m old Fttylkdi, flir «•«i!r titrii is Iknidin 
bure, Inti flit* rude industry of fir dunum and tho 
comestible gloriea ot tlr market {darn alia IS be mine. 
A has "Lvs 1 £**ea </♦* Minutt*'! 

I foil tlr “natuntlOnl hud* of tho "Roves of Mid* 
night” would prove a dttlhuilt tad*, l son found it 
an impossible «m#% and I laid fir poms unde and 
coiunumml n volume redolent of the delights of 
Bongivul and Villi* d'Avray, Tltm hook was to lr 
entitled "Rooms of ' FFdi and Fdoodd *' 

init son /d us Imau dai/»oi», sort e/m/m u> 
bleu* .. . and tlrn i Why, flint pioUtty up tor skirt 
she threads Irr way throne!* tin* rrmuied streets, 
roads tlr advertisements on fho walla, hath the omith 
bu«, imp tiros at tin* romuVrf/ekv Soyn, murmurs as slin 
goes upstairs, "Qttv r'a&t haul fo nm/tVme/' and tlion f 
Why, thu door opens, astd slit* eri*o, "Jo Ikiimod* 

But it was tlr Idea of tlr now rsihettrisw tho 
new art corresponding to ui<idrrn t ns ardent art oor* 
responded to uneieut life- lIsnt captivated mo, that 
lod mci away, and not a substantia! knowledge of thci 
work done by tho naturalists. t had rend tlr “As* 
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sommoir, 1 ’ and had Icon much Impressed by its pyra* 
mid size, strength, height, and decorative grandeur, 
and also by tin* immense harmonic 1 development of the 
idea; and the fugal treatment of the dillerent scenes 
had seemed to me astonishingly new --the washhouse, 
for example: the tie,lit motive Is indicated, then fol¬ 
lows the development of side banes, then comes the 
fight motive explained ; it is broken oil short, it; tint- 
tors through a web of progressive detail, the light mo- 
tivo is again taken up, and now it is worked out; in 
all its fulness; it is worked up to rmsTcWo, another 
side issue is infreduced, and again the theme is given 
forth. And 1 marvelled greatly at the lordly, river- 
like roll of the narrative, sometimes widening out into 
lakes and shallowing meres, hut never stagnating in 
fen or marshlands. The language, too, whieh 1 did 
not them recognise as the weak point, being little more 
than a boiling down of (’hateuubnuud and Flaubert, 
spired with Uoncourf, delighted me with its novelty, 
its riel mess, its forts*. Nor did 1 then even roughly 
suspect that the very qualities winch set my admira¬ 
tion in a bla/e wilder than wildfire, bung precisely 
those that had won the victory for the romantic* school 
forty years before, were very antagonistic to those 
claimed for the new art; I was deceived, as was all 
my generation, by a certain externality, an outer 
skin, a nearness, un tipprm'hnnnii: in a word, by n 
substitution of Paris for the distant and exotic, hack- 
grounds so beloved of the romantic school l did not 
know then, as l do now, that art is eternal, that it is 
only the artist that changes, and that the two great 
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divisions the only possible divbdniiH an*: thane 
who have tali'll!* and tliose who how no talent. But 
1 do not regret my errors, m\ lollies ; it is not well to 
know at ouee of flit* limita!ion * of lite and things. I 
should lat less than nothing had it n«4 boon for my 
enthusiasms; they worn tin* saving rluuse in my Ufa, 

But although 1 urn apt to l«»\e too dearly the art 
of my day, ami at the cost of that of other days, I 
did not fall Into the fatal nil 'fake of placing the 
realistic writers of 1^71 side by aide with and cm 
the mono plane of intellectual vision as flic* great 
Balkan; I felt tluit that umi immemorial mind nw 
above them all, like n mountain above the highest 
tower* 

And, strange to any, it was Unit!tor that introduced 
me to Balzac*; for men! tun in made tit tin* wonderful 
preface* to “Lea Fleurs dti MaP of Seraphifu: Sera- 
phiitt, Seraph it us; which is iff woman or man i 
Should Wilfred or Mona he the possessor < A now 
Mdlle. do Munpin, with royal lily ami aureole, elend- 
eapped mountains, great gulfs of sea water Hewing up 
and reflecting tin in a mirror the strep eltifbt aide; the 
straight white feet are net thereon, the obscuring weft 
of flash is torn, awl the pure, strange soul tmnilnnm 
its mystical exhortations. Then the radiant vision, 
a white glory, the last outburst and muni fetation, the 
trumpets of the tipcwuilyjwe, the colour of heaven; the 
closing of the stupendous allegory when Kent plain 
Yim dead in the rays of the first tout of the ninetetmlh 
century. 

I, therefore, had begun, m it were, to read Bukaa 
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backwards; instead of beginning with the plain, aim- 
pie, earthly tragedy of the Pere (loriet, I first knelt 
in a beautiful hut distant eoignr of the great world of 
his genius Seraphita. (Vrtain nuances of soul are 
characteristic of certain latitudes, and what subtle in¬ 
stinct led him to Norway in quest of this fervent 
soul? The instincts of genius am unfathomable; hut 
he who has known the? white northern women with 
their pure spiritual eyes, will aver that instinct led 
him aright. 1 have known one, one whom 1 used to 
call Heraphita; Coppee knew her too, and that ex¬ 
quisite volume, U I/Kxile,” so Heraphitu like in the 
keen blond passion of its verse, was written to her, 
and each poem was stmt to her as it was written. 
When? is sht? now, that flower of northern snow, once 
seen for it season in Paris i Has she returned to her 
native northern solitudes, great gulfs of sea water, 
mountain roek, and pine? 

Balzac's genius is in his titles as heaven is in its 
stars: “Melmoth UeconcilhY* “Jesus (’hrist en 

Fhmdres,” u he Peters d'un Uraml Iioimuu,” h \m 
Oousino Bette.” I read somewhere not very long 
ago, that Balzac was the greatest thinker that had ap¬ 
peared in Prance since Pascal. Of Pnscalk claim to 
be a great thinker I confess 1 cannot judge. No man 
is greater than the age lie lives in, and, therefore, to 
talk to us, the legitimate children of the nineteenth 
century, of logical proofs of the existence of God 
strikes us in just the same light as the logical proof 
of the existence of Jupiter Ammon. u Les Pensees” 
could appear to me only as infinitely childish; the 
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form is no doubt superb, but tiresome and sterile lo 
one of such modern and exotic taste as myself. Still, 
I accept; thankfully, in its sense of two hundred 
years, the compliment paid to Halxae; but I would 
add that personally be seems to me to have shown 
greater wings of mind than any artist that ever lived, 
I am aware that, tins last statement will make many 
cry “fool” and Idas “Shakespeare F But I am not 
putting forward these criticisms axiomatically, hut 
only as the expressions of an individual taste, and in¬ 
teresting so far as they reveal to the reader tin' differ¬ 
ent developments and the progress of my mind. It 
might prove a little tiresome, hut it. would no doubt 
“look well/” in the sense that going to ehureh "‘looks 
well/ 5 if I were to write in here ten paces of praise of 
our national hard. I must, however, resist flit! temp¬ 
tation to “look well/' a confession is interesting in 
proportion to the amount of truth it contains, and £ 
will, therefore, state frankly 1 never derived any 
profit whatsoever, and very little pleasure from the 
reading of the great plays. The beauty of the verse! 
Yes; he who loved Shelley ho well as I could not fail 
to hoar the melody of— 

“Music, to hear, why hwtmtt thou mum malty 
Sweats with sweats war not, joy itclights in joy / 1 

Is not such music as this enough ( Of course hut I 
am a sensualist tn literature. 1 may see perfectly 
well that this or that book is a work of genius, hut if 

it doesn’t “fetch mo/ it doesn't concern uie, and I 
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forget its very existence. What leaves me cold to** 
day will madden me to-morrow. With me literature 
Is a question of sense?, intellectual sense if you will, 
but sense all tin? same, and ruled hv the same enpriees 
—those of the? tlesh 'i Now we enter on very subtle 
distinctions. No doubt that there is tin? brain judg¬ 
ment and the sense judgment of a work of art. And 
it will bo noticed that these two forces of discrimina¬ 
tion exist sometimes almost independently of each 
other, in rare and radiant instances confounded and 
blended in out? immense and unitpm love. Who has 
not been, unless perhaps some dusty old pedant;, 
thrilled anti driven to pleasure hv the net ion of a book 
that pent?!rates to and speaks to you of your most 
present ami most intimate emot ions. This is of course 
pure sensualism; hut to take a less marked stage. 
Why should Marlowe enchant me { why should ho dm 
light and awake enthusiasm in me, while Shakespeare 
leaves mo cold ( The mind that can understand one 
can understand tin* other, hut there art? ailinities in 
literatim* corresponding to, and very ana logons to, 
sexual ailinit ies tin? same unreasoned attractions, 
the same pleasures, the saint? lassitudes. Those we 
have loved most we art? most indifferent to. Shelley, 
Gautier, Zola, Flaubert, Goncourtl how 1 have loved 
you all; and now 1 could not, would not, read you 
again. How womanly, how capricious; but even a 
capricious woman is constant, if not faithful to her 
am ant tie ctrur. And so with me; of those 1 have 
loved deeply there is hut one that still may thrill me 
with the old passion, with the first eestacy ' it is Hal- 
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zae. Upon that rock 1 built my church, and his great 
and valid talent mixed me often from destruction, 
saved mo from the shoaling waters of new icstheti- 

cisms, tlu v putrid mud of naturalism, ami the faint 
and sickly surf of the symlndists. Thinking of him, 
I could not; forget tlint it is the spirit and not the flesh 
that is eternal; that, as if was thought that in the 
first; instance gave man speech, so to the end it shall 
still be thought that shall make speech beautiful and 
remembernble. Hie grandeur and sublimity of Bal¬ 
zac's thought# seem to me to rise to the loftiest 
heights, and his range is limitless; there is no passion 
ho has not touched, ami what is more, marvellous, he 
has given to each in art a place equivalent to the 
place it occupies in nature; his intense and penetrat¬ 
ing sympathy for human life, and all that concerns it 
enabled him to surround the humblest subjects with 
awe and crown them with the light of tragedy. There 
are some, particularly those who are capable of under¬ 
standing neither ami ran read but one, who will ole 
jeet to any comparison being drawn between the 
Dramatist and the Novelist; but I confess that 1 —if 
the inherent superiority of verse over prose, which I 
admit unhesitatingly, be waived that I fail, utterly 
fail to see in what Shakespeare is greater than Balzac. 
The range of the poet's thought is of necessity not so 
wide, and his concessions must nmls hi* greater than 
the novedist's. On these points we will cry quits, and 
come at once to the vital question tint creation, la 
Lueien inferior to Hamlet! Is Eugenie Orandet in¬ 
ferior to Desdemona ? Is her father inferior to Shy* 
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lock? Is Macbeth inferior to Vautrin? (km it be 
said that the apothecary in the “(Vmsine licitor 
the Huron Hulofc, or the Gousiue Bette herself is in¬ 
ferior to anything the brain of man has even* con¬ 
ceived? And it must not be forgotten that Shake- 
apeare haa had three hundred yearn and the advan¬ 
tage of at age representation to impress his characters 
on the sluggish mind of the world; and as mental im¬ 
pressions are governed by the same laws of gravita¬ 
tion as atoms, our realisation of Fa Stuff must of 
necessity he more vivid than any character in contem¬ 
porary literature, although it were equally great. 
And so far as epigram and aphorism are concerned, 
and here I speak with absolute sincerity and cun vie 
turn, the work of tlie novelist seems to me richer than 
that of the dramatist. Who shall forget those terrible 
words of the poor life weary orphan in the boardings 
house? Speaking of Vautrin she says, “11 is look 
frightens me as if he put his hand on my dress;” 1 and 
another epigram from the same book, “Woman's 
virtue is man’s greatest invention,” Find mo any¬ 
thing in La Rochefoucauld that goes more incisively 
to the truth of things. One more; here 1 can give 
the exact words: 44 Im tjloirv vsl tv solvit dvs morts." 
It would he easy to compile a l«mk of savings from 
Balzac that would make alt “Maximes” and “Hern* 
sees,” even those of La Rochefoucauld or Jouhert, 
seem trivial and shallow, 

Balzac was the great moral influence of my life, 
and my muling culminated in tins “Gomedie Hu- 
mainoA I no doubt fluttered through some scores of 
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other books, of prose unci verse, sipping u HIcler honey, 
but; he alone left any important or lasting impression 
upon my mind. The rest was like walnuts ami wine, 

an agreeable aftertaste. 

Hut notwithstanding all this reading I can lay no 
claim to scholarship of any kind; fur save life I 
could never learn anything correctly. I am a student 
only of hall rooms, bar rooms, streets, and alcoves. I 
have read very little; but all 1 read I can turn to 
account, and all I read I remember. To read freely, 
extensively, has always beam my ambition, and my 
utter inability to study lias always been to me a sub¬ 
ject of grave inquietude,* study as contrasted with a 
general and haphazard gathering of ideas taken in 
flight But in me the impulse is so original to fre¬ 
quent the haunts of men that it is irresistible, con¬ 
versation is the breath of my nostrils, 1 watch the 
movement of life, and my ideas spring from it tin¬ 
ea lied for, as buds from branches, i Anfuet with the 
world is in me the generating forces without it what 
invention I have is thin and sterile*, and it grows 
thinner rapidly, until it dies away utterly, as it did in 
the composition of my unfortunate “Roses of Mid¬ 
night.” 

Men and women, oh the strength of the living 
faces! conversation, oh the magic of it! If is a fal>» 
uloua river of gold where the previous metal is washed 
up without stint for all to take, to take as much as he 
can carry. Two old ladies discussing the peerage i 
Much may be learned, it is gold; poets and wits, then 
it is fountains whose spray solidities into jewels, and 
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every herb and plant, in begemmed with the sparkle 
of the' diamond and the glow of the ruby* 

1 did not. go to cut her Oxford or Cambridge, but 
I went to the “Nouvelle AthenesT What in the 
u Non voile At hones" { He who would know anything 
of my life must know something of the aeademy of 
the line arts. Not the oilieial stupidity you read of 
hi the daily papers, but the real French academy, the 
cafe. The “Nouvello Athene*' 1 is a cafe on the Place 
Pigale. Ah! the morning idlenesses and the long 
evenings when life was hut a summer illusion, the 
grey moonlights on the Plane where wo used to- stand 
on t lie pavements, the shut tern elanging up behind tin, 
loath to separate, thinking of what we had left said, 
and how much better we might have enforced our 
arguments* Dead and scattered are all those who 
used to assemble there, and those years and our home, 
for it was our home, live only in a few pictures and 
a few pages of prose. The same old story, the van¬ 
quished only are victorious; and though tmaekuowb 
edged, though unknown, the influence of the “Non* 
velle AtheneiW is inveterate in the artistic thought of 
the nineteenth century. 

How magnetic, intense, and vivid are these mem¬ 
ories of youth. With what strange, almost unnatural 
dearness do I see and hear, see the white face of 
that cafe, the white nose of that block of houses, 
stretching up to the Place, between two streets. I can 
see down the incline of those two at recta, and 1 know 
what shops are then*; I can hear the glass-door of the 
cafe grate on the sand ns I open it. 1 can recall the 
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smell of every hour. In the morning that of eggs 
frizzling in butter, the pungent cigarette, coffee and 
bad cognac; at live o'clock the fragrant odour of ab¬ 
sinthe; and soon after the steaming soup ascends from 
the kitchen; and as the evening advances, the 
mingled smells of cigarettes, coffee*, and weak beer. 
A partition, rising a few feet or more over the hats, 
separates the glass front from the main body ol the 
cafe. The usual marble tables are there, and it is 
there we sat and sent hot Seised till two oYtoek lit the 
morning. But who is that man (lie whoso prominent 
eyes (lash with excitement. That is Vi liters de Flake 
Adam. The last or the supposed last of the great 
family. He is telling that girl a story that fair girl 
with heavy eyelids, stupid and sensual She is, how¬ 
ever, genuinely astonished and interested, and he is 
striving to play upon her ignorance. Listen to him. 
“Spain— the night is fragrant with the sea and the 
perfume of the orange trees, you know a midnight 
of stars and dreams. Now ami then the silence is 
broken by the sentries challenging that is all But 
not in Spanish but in French are the challenges 
given; the town is in the hands of the French; it is 
under martial law. But now an officer passes down 
a certain garden, a Spaniard disguised as a French 
officer; from the balcony flu* family out* of the most 
noble and oldest families Spain van boast of, a thorn 
sand years, long before the conquest of the Moors— 

watches him. Well then 1 ’’. Vtitters sweeps with a 

white feminine hand the long hair that is falling over 
Ms face—he has half forgotten, ho Is a little mixed 
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in the opening of the story, and lie is striving in Eng¬ 
lish to “scamp/ 7 in French to escamoter . “The 
family are watching, death if he is caught, if he fails 
to kill the French sentry. The cry of a bird, some 
vague sound attracts the sentry, he turns; all is lost. 
The Spaniard is seized. Martial law, Spanish con¬ 
spiracy must be put down. The French general is a 
man of iron.” (Yilliers laughs, a short hesitating 
laugh that is characteristic of him, and continues in 
his abrupt, uncertain way), “man of iron; not only 
he declares that the spy must be beheaded, but also 
the entire family—a man of iron that, ha, ha; and 
then, no you cannot, it is impossible for you to under¬ 
stand the enormity of the calamity—a thousand years 
before the conquest by the Moors, a Spaniard alone 
could—there is no one here, ha, ha, I was forgetting 
—the utter extinction of a great family of the name, 
the oldest and noblest of all the families in Spain, it 
is not easy to understand that, no, not easy here in 
the ‘Nouvelle Athenes’—ha, ha, one must belong to 
a great family to understand, ha, ha. 

“The father beseeches; he begs that one member 
may be spared to continue the name—the youngest 
son—that is all; if he could be saved, the rest what 
matter; death is nothing to a Spaniard; the family, 
the name, a thousand years of name is everything. 
The general is, you know, a ‘man of iron.’ ‘Yes, one 
member of your family shall be respited, but on one 
condition.’ To the agonised family conditions are as 
nothing. But they don’t know the man of iron is de¬ 
termined to make a terrible example, and they copy, 
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‘Any conditions. 1 ‘He who in respited must servo as 
executioner to the others. 1 (!rent is the doom; you 
understand; hut after all the name* must be saved. 
Then in the family council the father gt>es to his 
youngest son and says, "1 have been a good father to 
you, my son; I have always been a kind father, have 
1 not ( answer me; 1 have never refused you any¬ 
thing. Now you will not fail us, you will prove 
yourself worthy of the great name you hear. Re¬ 
member your great ancestor who defeated fhe Moors, 
remember. 1 ” (Vidlers strives to get in a little local 
colour, but his knowledge of Spanish names and his¬ 
tory is limited, and he in a certain sense fails.) 
“Then the mother comes to her son ami says, *My 
son, I have been a good mother, 1 have always loved 
yon; say you will not desert us in this hour of our 
great need. 5 Them the little sister comes, ami the 
whole family kneels down and appeals to the horror- 
stricken boy. . .. 

u 4 He will not prove himself unworthy of our 
name/ cries the father. ' Now, my son, courage, take 
the axe firmly, do what I ask you, eon rage, strike 
straight. 1 The father's head falls info the sawdust, 
the blood all over the white beard; then routes the 
elder brother, and then another brother; and then, oh, 
the little sister was almost more than he could bear, 
and the mother had to whisper, 'Remember your 
promise to your father, to your dead father. 1 The 
mother laid her head on the block, but he could not 
strike. ‘Be not the first coward of our name, strike; 
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remember your promise to m nil/ and her head was 
struck ofT. n 

14 And the son/' the girl asks, 4% \vhnt became of 
him?" 

“He never was seen, save at nitrlif, walking a 
solitary man, beneath the walls of his ensile in 

(JranatLu" 

“And whom did lie marry C 

“lie never married.^ 

Then after a lonu silenee stmu* one said,-.~ 

“Whose story is that/' 

“Balzac's.” 

At that moment the* id ass dt»or of tin* raft* united 
upon the sanded floor, and Manet entered. AIthou^h 
by birth and by art essentially Parisian, there was 
someth inn; in his appearanee ami manner t*f speaking 
that often amri'ested an Knylkhmun. Perhaps if was 
his dress Ins clean eut clothes amt llirure. Thai 
figure! those stpmre shoulders that swaggered an he 
went across a room amt tho fhtn waist; and that 
face, tin* heard and nose, satyr tiki* shall I say t No, 
for I warn hi evoke an idea of beauty of line united to 
that of intellectual expression frank words, frank 
passion in his emmet ions, loyal and simple phrases, 
clear as well water, sometimes a little hard, wmiir 
times, as they flowed away, hitter, hut at the fountain 
head sweet amt fill! of tieht. lit* sits next to Degas, 
that round shouldered man in suit of pepper and salt. 
There is nothing very treuehaufly Freneh about him 
either, except the la rue necktie; his eyes are small 
and Ids words are sharp, ironical, cynical. These two 
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men are the leaders of the impressionist school, Their 
friendship has been jarred by inevitable rivalry. 
“Degas was painting ‘Semiramis' when I was paint¬ 
ing ‘Modern Paris/ ?1 says Manet. ‘\Mnnet is in de¬ 
spair because he cannot paint atrocious pictures like 
Durant, and be feted and decorated; he is an artist, 
not by inclination, but by force, lie is as a galley 
llave chained to the oar/' says Degas. 1 )i tie rent too 
are their methods of work. Manet paints his whole 
picture from nature, trusting his instinct to lead him 
aright through the devious labyrinth of selection. 
Nor does his instinct ever fail him, there is a vision 
in his eyes which lie calls nature, and which lie paints 
unconsciously as he digests his food, thinking and 
declaring vehemently that the artist should not seek a 
synthesis, but should paint merely what he sees. Thin 
extraordinary oneness of nature and artistic vision 
does not exist in Degas, and even his portraits are 
composed from drawings and notes. About mid' 
night Catulle Monties will drop in, when lie has cor* 
rented his proofs. He will come with his tine pane 
doxes and his strained eloquence. He will lean to- 
wards you, he will take you by the arm, and his pres¬ 
ence is a nervous pleasure. And when the cafe m 
closed, when the las! book bus been drunk, we shall 
walk about the great moonlight of flic Place Pi gale, 
and through the dark shadows of the streets, talking 
of the last book published, he hanging on to my arm, 
speaking in that high febrile voice of his, every 
phrase luminous, aerial, even ns the soaring moon 
and the fitful clouds. Duranty, an unknown Stondal, 
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will come in for an hour or so; lie will talk little and 
go away quietly; he knows, and his whole manner 
shows that he knows that he is a defeated man; and 
if you ask him why he does not write another novel, 
he will say, “What’s the good, it would not be read; 
no one read the others, and I mightn’t do even as well 
if I tried again.” Paul Alexis, Leon Diex, Pissarro, 
Cabaner, are also frequently seen in the “Nouvelle 
Athenes.” 

Cabaner! the world knows not the names of those 
who scorn the world: somewhere in one of the great 
populous churchyards of Paris there is a forgotten 
grave, and there lies Cabaner. Cabaner! since the be¬ 
ginning there have been, till the end of time there 
shall bo Cabaners; and they shall live miserably and 
they shall die miserable, and shall be forgotten; and 
there shall never arise a novelist great enough to make 
live in art that eternal spirit of devotion, disinterest¬ 
edness, and aspiration, which in each generation in¬ 
carnates itself in one heroic soul. Better than those 
who stepped to opulence and fame upon thee fallen 
thou wert; better, loftier-minded, purer; thy destiny 
was to fall that others might rise upon thee, thou wert 
one of the noble legion of the conquered; let praise be 
given to the conquered, for the brunt of victory 
lies with the conquered. Child of the pavement, of 
strange sonnets and stranger music, I remember thee; 
3 remember the silk skirts, the four sous of Italian 
cheese, the roll of bread, and the glass of milk;—the 
streets were thy dining-room. And the five-mile walk 
daily to the suburban music hall where five francs 
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were earned by playing the accompaniments ot condo 
songs. And i he wonderful room on the tilth Hour, 
which was furnished when that celebrated heritage of 
two thousand francs was paid. I remember the foun¬ 
tain that was Umght tor a wardrobe, and the Ameri¬ 
can organ with nil the instruments of the orchestra, 
and the plaster easts under which the homeless ones 
that were never denied a refuge anti u (‘rust by thee 
slept I remember all, and the buying of the life- 
size u Venus dc MiloV Something extraordinary 
would he done with it, 1 knew, but the result exceeded 
mv wildest expectation. The head must mauls be 
struck off, so that tin* rapture of thy admiration 
should he secure from all jarring reminiscence of the 
streets. 

Then the wonderful story of the tenor, the pork 
butcher, who was heard gi\ ing out such a wdumo 
of sound that the sausages were set in motion above 
him; he was fed, clothed, and educated on the live 
francs a day earned in the music hall in the Avenue 
do la Mo tie Piquet ; and when he made Ids titlnd at 
the Theatre Lyrique, thou wert in the last stage of 
consumption and too ill to go to hear thy pupil's unto 
cess. He was immediately engaged by Mnpleson and 
taken to America. 

I remember thy face, Cahnner; 1 am hihs it now 
—that long sallow face ending in u brown beard, ami 
the hollow eyes, the meagre arms covered with u silk 
shirt, contrasting strangely with the rest of the dress. 
In all thy privation and poverty, thou didst never 
forego thy silk shirt 1 remember Urn paradoxes and 
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the aphorisms, if not the exact words, the glamour 
and the sentiment of a humour that was all thy 
own. Never didst thou laugh; no, not even when in 
discussing how silence might he rendered in music, 
thou didst say, with thy extraordinary Pyrenean 
accent, “Pour rendre le silence en music il me 
faudrait irois 'orchestres militairesP And when I 
did show thee some poor verses of mine, French 
verses, for at this time I hated and had partly for¬ 
gotten my native language— 

“My dear Dayne, you always write about love, the 
subject is nauseating.” 

“So it is, so it is; but after all Baudelaire wrote 
about love and lovers; his best poem. . . .” 

“C’est vrai, mais il sagissait d’une charogne et cela 
releve beaucoup la choseP 

I remember, too, a few stray snatches of thy ex¬ 
traordinary music, “music that might be considered 
by Wagner as a little too advanced, but which Liszt 
would not fail to understand;” also thy settings of 
sonnets where the melody was continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly from the first line to the last; and that still 
more marvellous feat, thy setting, likewise with un¬ 
broken melody, of Villon’s ballade “Les Dames du 
Temps Jadis;” and that Out-Cabanering of Cabaner, 
the putting to music of Cros’s “Hareng Saur.” 

And why didst thou remain ever poor and un¬ 
known? Because of something too much, or some¬ 
thing too little ? Because of something too much! so 
I think, at least; thy heart was too full of too pure 
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mi ideal, too fur removed from alt possi); 
with the hum* erowd. 

!tut. Ihihuner, ihm did 4 tin! Likmr ; 
destiny* tltottyh olnetire. uu.-i n valiant 
one; and, itf-* in life, thou iiul'4 In e tor o 
in death then dost live in other*. Tho* 
hour of wonder and aruniT i*pleudour 
tint* and lovoliimMnm of roumuee Ufigerecl 
cuing west; when «iit **! ilia elear cast 
mighty effulgence of eolour nml lawless 
iam; when show tug aloft in the dead j 
xenith, like a whit4* ling fluttering faintly 
mid ])t.H*udeti!a appeared. Never Indore 
audden a flux mid emitlux of artistic des 
piriitimi in the soul of man. Midi rueo of j 
fainting fever. Midi eerd*ra! erethism. *3 
dunt of the daily tail tie of t lit ^ Realists w>, 
tinder the IJujhIi of the sunset, the arms 
mantles glittered* the pale spiritual 
wtiidted liiiil waited, finite Knowing yet c 
tmm. In Midi nn hour of artist ie eoavu] 
newal of thought thou wort. and thou ^ 
nitimit rallying {aunt for alt manors; 
who didst theorise our roitfmed uspirati 
thy holy example didst nine tis from a! 
merdaldm, from ul! hateful proM Ration 
ever our high priest, mid from thy high 
to m the white hunt* this ideal* the treu 
God of all imm. 

C&bancr, I mm you now cuteriug the 

4tb6m»; >l you tiro a little tired after join 
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walk, but you lament not and you never cry out 
against the public that will accept neither your music 
nor your poetry. But though you are tired and. foot¬ 
sore, you are ready to sestheticise till the cafe closes; 
for you the homeless ones are waiting: there they are, 
some three or four, and you will take them to your 
strange room, furnished with the American organ, the 
fountain, and the decapitated Venus, and you give 
them a crust each and cover them with what clothes 
you have; and, when clothes are lacking, with plaster 
casts, and though you will take but a glass of milk 
yourself, you will find a few sous to give them lager 
to cool their thirsty throats. So you have ever lived 
—a blameless life is yours, no base thought has ever 
entered there, not even a woman’s love; art and 
friends, that is all. 

Header, do you know of anything more angelic ? If 
you do you are more fortunate than I have been. 



CHAPTER YII 


THE SYNTHESIS OF THE NOtJVELLE ATHENES 

TWO dominant notes in my character—an orig* 
JL inal hatred of my native country, and a brutal 
loathing of the religion I was brought up in. All 
the aspects of my native country are violently dis¬ 
agreeable to me, and I cannot think of the place I was 
born in without a sensation akin to nausea. Thesf 
feelings are inherent and inveterate in me. I am 
instinctively averse to my own countrymen; they are 
at once remote and repulsive; but with Frenchmen I 
am conscious of a sense of nearness; I am one with 
them in their ideas and aspirations, and when I am 
with them, I am alive with a keen and penetrating 
sense of intimacy. Shall I explain this by atavism ? 
Was there a French man or woman in my family 
some half dozen generations ago? I have not in¬ 
quired. The English I love, and with a love that is 
foolish—mad, limitless; I love them better than the 
French, but I am not so near to them. Dear, sweet 
Protestant England, the red tiles of the farmhouse, 
the elms, the great hedgerows, and all the rich fields 
adorned with spreading trees, and the weald and the 
wold, the very words are passionately beautiful . . . 
southern England, not the north—there is something 
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Celtic, in the north, .southern Ft inland, with its 
quiet, steadi a. t ta*so; a Mnork froek is to me one 
of the lie e=f delight ful fbines in the world; it is so ab¬ 
solutely Knr'lLh. '1 lit 4 \ iHayes elustered round the 
greens, the spires of the ehurehei pointing between 
the elm trees. . . . Hit,, is etumrniul to me; and this 
is Protestant bon. Km* land is Protestant Put, Protest- 
ant ism is Km 1 land. 1 hoieMant ism is strong, eleun, 
and we.'ternly, t Atholim >m is eitnueh like, dirty, and 
Oriental. . . . Ye i, t Oriental ; there U something 
even Chinese about it. What made Kuyiaud great 
was Protestantism, and when she reuses to la* Protest¬ 
ant she will fall. , . . Look at the nations that, have 
rlnny to < a!hulieLm, afaruny moonlighters and 
sfarviity brigands. ’The Protestant flay floats cm 
every oeean hree *e, flu* ( ’atholir banner hangs limp 
in the ineeuse sileneo of the Yat ham. Let us he 
JProtenfant, and revere (’romwell. 

un hurls! 1 write* to please myself, just 

as I order tn\ dinner; if m\ hiwdui sell 1 eaimot help 
It it IS till neeident, 

Pmt jut li\e In writing. 

Yes, hut life is only an aeeitlent art in eternal. 

What I rrpmueh /.«»!a with is that In* linn no style; 
there is nothing \<»u wuidt tind in Zola from 
Chateaubriand to the reporting in the Fit faro. 

He seeks fitimoftniif v in an exaef deaeription of n 
liitendraperhi shop; if the shop ronferred immortality 
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it should be upon the linendraper who created the 
shop, and not on the novelist who described it. 

And his last novel “TCEuvre,” how terribly spun 
out, and for a franc a line in the “Gil Bias.” Not a 
single new or even exact observation. And that ter¬ 
rible phrase repeated over and over again—“La Con- 
quete de Paris.” What does it mean ? I never knew 
any one who thought of conquering Paris;—no one 
ever spoke of conquering Paris except, perhaps, two 
or three provincials. 


You must have rules in poetry, if it is only for the 
pleasure of breaking them, just as you must have 
women dressed, if it is only for the pleasure of 
imagining them as Yenuses. 


Fancy, a banquet was given to Julien by his 
pupils! He made a speech in favour of Lefevre, and 
hoped that every one there would vote for Lefevre. 
Julien was very eloquent. He spoke of Le grand art, 
le nu, and Lefevre 7 s unswerving fidelity to le nu . . . 
elegance, refinement, an echo of ancient Greece: and 
then,—what do you think ? when he had exhausted all 
the reasons why the medal of honour should he ac¬ 
corded to Lefevre, he said, “I ask you to remember, 
gentlemen, that he has a wife and eight children.” Is 
it not monstrous ? 


But it is you who are monstrous, you who expect 
to fashion the whole world in conformity with your 
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aestheticisms ... a vain dream, and if realised it 
would result in an impossible world. A wife and 
children are the basis of existence, and it is f«lly to 
cry out because an appeal to such interests as these 
meet with response ... it will be so till the end of 
time. 


And those great interests that are to continue to 
the end of time began two years ago, when your pic¬ 
tures wore not praised in the Figaro as much as you 
thought they should be. 


Marriage—what an abomination I Love—yes, but 
not marriage. Love cannot exist in marriage, because 
love is an ideal; that is to say, something not quite 
understood—transparencies, colour, light, a sense of 
the unreal. But a wife—you know all about her— 
who her father was, who her mother was, what she 
thinks of you and her opinion of the neighbours over 
the way. Whore, then, is the dream, the au deldf 
There is none. 1 say in marriage an au deld is im¬ 
possible. . . . the endless duet of the marble and the 
water, the enervation of burning odours, the bap¬ 
tismal whiteness of women, light, ideal tissues, eyes 
strangely dark with kohl, names that evoke palm 
trees and ruins, Spanish moonlight or maybe Persep- 
olis. The monosyllable which epitomises the ennui 
and the prose of onr lives is heard not, thought not 
there—only the nightingale-harmony of an eternal 
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yes. Freedom limitless; tlie Mahometan stands on 
the Yerge of the abyss, and the spaces of perfume and 
colour extend and invite him with the whisper of a 
sweet unending yes. The unknown, the unreal. . . . 
Thus love is possible, there is a delusion, an au dela. 


Good heavens! and the world still believes in edu¬ 
cation, in teaching people the “grammar of art.” 
Education is fatal to any one with a spark of artistic 
feeling. Education should be confined to clerks, and 
even them it drives to drink. Will the world learn 
that we never learn anything that we did not know 
before ? The artist, the poet, painter, musician, and 
novelist go straight to the food they want, guided by 
an unerring and ineffable instinct; to teach them is 
to destroy the nerve of the artistic instinct, it is fatal. 
But above all in painting . . . “correct drawing,” 
“solid painting.” Is it impossible to teach people, to 
force it into their heads that there is no such thing 
as correct drawing, and that if drawing were correct 
it would be wrong? Solid painting; good heavens! 
Do they suppose that there is one sort of painting 
that is better than all others, and that there is a re¬ 
ceipt for making it as for making chocolate! Art is 
not mathematics, it is individuality. It does not mat¬ 
ter how badly you paint, so long as you don’t paint 
badly like other people. Education destroys indi¬ 
viduality. That great studio of Julien’s is a sphinx, 
and all the poor folk that go there for artistic educa¬ 
tion are devoured. After two years they all paint 
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and draw alike, every one; that vile execution,—they 
call it execution,—/a pari, la peinture au premier 
coup . I wan over in England last year, and I saw 
some portraits by a man called Richmond. They 
were horrible, but I liked them because they weren’t 
like painting. Btott and Bargent are clever fellows 
enough; 1 like Btott the best. If they had remained 
at home and hadn’t been taught, they might have de¬ 
veloped a personal art, but the trail of the serpent is 
over all they do—that vile French painting, Ic mor¬ 
tem, etc. Stott is getting over it by degrees. lie 
exhibited a nymph this year. I know what he meant; 
it was an interesting intention. 1 liked his little land¬ 
scapes better . . . simplified into nothing, into a 
couple of primitive tints, wonderful clearness, light. 
But 1 doubt if ho will find a public to understand 
all that 


Domcwratio art! Art is the direct antithesis to 
democracy. .. . Athens! a few thousand citizens who 
owned many thousand slaves, call that democracy! 
No! what I am speaking of is modern democracy-- 
the mass. The mass can only appreciate simple and 
naive emotions, puerile prettiness, nlrnve all conven¬ 
tionalities. Bee the Americans that come over here; 
what do they admire? Is it Degas or Manet they 
admire? No, Bouguaroau and Lefevre. What was 
most admired at the International Exhibition V—-The 
Dirty Boy. And if the modal of honour had boon 
decided by a plebiscite* the dirty boy would have had 
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an overwhelming majority. What is the literature 
of the people? The idiotic stories of the Petit 
Journal . Don’t talk of Shakespeare, Moliere, and 
the masters; they are accepted on the authority of the 
centuries. If the people could understand Hamletj 
the people would not read the Petit Jowmalj if the 
people could understand Michel Angelo, they would 
not look at our Bouguereau or your Bouguereau, Sir 
F. Leighton. For the last hundred years we have 
been going rapidly towards democracy, and what is 
the result ? The destruction of the handicrafts. That 
there are still good pictures painted and good poems 
written proves nothing, there will always be found 
men to sacrifice their lives for a picture or a poem. 
But the decorative arts which are executed in collab¬ 
oration, and depend for support on the general taste 
of a large number, have ceased to exist. Explain that 
if you can. I’ll give you five thousand, ten thousand 
francs to buy a beautiful clock that is not a copy and 
is not ancient, and you can’t do it. Such a thing does 
not exist. Look here; I was going up the staircase 
of the Louvre the other day. They were putting up a 
mosaic; it was horrible; every one knows it is hor¬ 
rible. Well, I asked who had given the order for this 
mosaic, and I could not find out; no one knew. An 
order is passed from bureau to bureau, and no one 
is responsible; and it will be always so in a republic, 
and the more republican you are the worse it will be. 

The world is dying of machinery; that is the great 
disease, that is the plague that will sweep away and 
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destroy civilisation; man will have to rise against it 
sooner or later. . . . Capital, unpaid labour, wage- 
slaves, and all the rest—stuff. . . . Look at these 
plates; they were painted by machinery; they are 
abominable. Look at them. In old times plates were 
painted by the hand, and the supply was necessarily 
limited to the demand, and a china in which there 
was always something more or less pretty, was turned 
out; but now thousands, millions of plates are made 
more than we want, and there is a commercial crisis; 
the thing is inevitable. I say the great and the rea¬ 
sonable revolution will be when mankind rises in re¬ 
volt, and smashes the machinery and restores the 
handicrafts. 


Goncourt is not an artist, notwithstanding all hia 
affectation and outcries; he is not an artist. II me 
fait Veffet of an old woman shrieking after im¬ 
mortality and striving to beat down some fragment 
of it with a broom. Once it was a duet, now it is a 
solo. They wrote novels, history, plays, they col¬ 
lected bric-a-brac —they wrote about their bric-a-brac; 
they painted in water-colours, they etched—they 
wrote about their water-colours and etchings; they 
have made a will settling that the bric-a-brac is to be 
sold at their death, and the proceeds applied to found¬ 
ing a prize for the best essay or novel, I forget which 
it is. They wrote about the prize they are going tq# 
found; they kept a diary, they wrote down everything 
they heard,, felt* or saw, radotage de vieille femmej 
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nothing must escape, not the slightest word; it might 
be that very word that might confer on them im¬ 
mortality ; everything they heard, or said, must be of 
value, of inestimable value. A real artist does not 
trouble himself about immortality, about everything 
he hears, feels, and says; he treats ideas and sensa¬ 
tions as so much clay wherewith to create. 

And then the famous collaboration; how it was 
talked about, written about, prayed about; and when 
Jules died, what a subject for talk for articles; it all 
went into pot. Hugo’s vanity was Titanic, Gon- 
court’s is puerile. 

And Daudet ? 

Oh, Daudet, cesi de la bouillabaisse . 


Whistler, of all artists, is the least impressionist; 
the idea people have of his being an impressionist 
only proves once again the absolute inability of the 
public to understand the merits or the demerits 
of artistic work. Whistler’s art is absolutely class¬ 
ical ; he thinks of nature, but he does not see nature; 
he is guided by his mind, and not by his eyes; and 
the best of it is he says so. Oh, he knows it well 
enough! Any one who knows him must have heard 
him say, “Painting is absolutely scientific; it is an 
exact science.” And his work is in accord with his 
theory; he risks nothing, all is brought down, ar* 
ranged, balanced, and made one,—a well-determined 
mental conception. I admire his work; I am merely 
showing how he is misunderstood, even by those who 
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think they understand. Does he ever seek a pose that 
is characteristic of the model, a pose that the model 
repeats oftener than any other ?—Never. He ad¬ 
vances the foot, puts the hand on the hip, etc., with a 
view to rendering his idea. Take his portrait of 
Duret. Did he ever see Duret in dress clothes? 
Probably not Did ho ever see Duret with a lady’s 
opera cloak?—*! am sure he never did. Is Duret in 
the habit of going to the theatre with ladies? No; 
he is a litterateur who is always in men’s society, 
rarely in ladies’. But these facts mattered nothing 
to Whistler’as they matter to Degas, or to Manet. 
Whistler took Duret out of his environment, dressed 
him up, thought out a scheme—in a word, painted his 
idea without concerning himself in the least with the 
model. Mark you, I deny that I am urging any 
fault or flaw; I am merely contending that Whistler’* 
art is not modern art, but classic art-yes, and se¬ 
verely classical, far more classical than Titian’s or 
Velasques ;™from an opposite pole as classical as lie 
gros. No Greek dramatist ever sought the synthesis 
of tilings more uncompromisingly than Whistler. 
And he is right. Art is not nature. Art is nature 
digested. Art is a sublime excrement. Zola and Gon- 
court cannot, or will not understand that the artistic 
stomach must bo allowed to do its work in its own 
mysterious fashion, If a man is really an artist he 
will remember what is. necessary, forget what is use¬ 
less; hut if he takes notes he will interrupt his ar¬ 
tistic digestion, and the result will be a lot of little 



of the synthesis. 


I am sick of synthetical art; wo want observation 
direct ami unreasoned. What I reproach Millet with 
is that it is a l way a the same thing, the name {toasant, 
the same mbol, the same sentiment. You must admit 
that it is somewhat stemUyjxjd. 

What does that matter; what is more stereotyped 
than Japanese artf But that does not prevent it 
from being always beautiful. 

People talk of Manet’s originality; that is just 
what I can't see. What he has got, and what you 
can’t take away from him, is a magnificent execu¬ 
tion. A piece of still life by Manet is the most won¬ 
derful thing in the world; vividness of colour, 
breadth, simplicity, am! directness of touch “mar¬ 
vellous l 

French translation is the only translation; in Eng¬ 
land you stilt continue to translate poetry into poetry, 
instead of into prose. We used to do the same, hut 
we have long ago renounced such follies. Either of 
two things - if the translator is a good poet, he sub¬ 
stitutes his verse for that of the original; I don’t 
want his verse, 1 want the originalif hu is a bad 
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poet, he gives us had verse, which is intolerable. 
Where the original poet put an effect of caesura, the 
translator puts an effect of rhyme; where the orig¬ 
inal poet puts an effect of rhyme, the translator puts 
an effect of caesura. Take Longfellow’s “Dante.” 
Does it give as good an idea of the original as our 
prose translation ? Is it as interesting reading ? Take 
Bayard Taylor’s translation of “Goethe.” Is it read¬ 
able? Not to any one with an ear for verse. Will 
any one say that Taylor’s would be read if the orig j 
inal did not exist. The fragment translated by Shel¬ 
ley is beautiful, but then it is Shelley. Look at Swin¬ 
burne’s translations of Villon. They are beautiful, 
poems by Swinburne, that is all; he makes Villon 
speak of a “splendid kissing mouth.” Villon could 
not have done this unless he had read Swinburne. 
“Heine,” translated by James Thomson, is not differ¬ 
ent from Thomson’s original poems; “Heine,” trans¬ 
lated by Sir Theodore Martin, is doggerel. 


But in English blank verse you can translate quite 
as literally as you could into prose ? 


I doubt it, but even so, the rhythm of the blank 
line would carry your mind away from that of the 
original. 


But if you don’t know the original i 
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intense consciousness of lifty--to live in a sleepy 
country side, to have a garden to work in, to have a 
wife and children, to chatter quietly every evening 
over the details of existence. We must have the 
azaleas out to-morrow and thoroughly cleansed, they 
are devoured by insects; the tame rook has flown 
away; mother lost her prnyer-liook coming from 
ckureh, she thinks it was stolen. A good, honest, 
well-to-do peasant, who knows nothing of polities, 
must !>o very nearly happy ;™and to think there aro 
people who would educate, who would draw these 
people out of the calm satisfaction of their in¬ 
stincts, anti give them passions 1 The philanthropist 
is tbs Nero of modern times. 












CHAPTER VIII 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 

W HY did you not scud a letter? We have all 
been writing to you for the last six months, 
but no answer—none. Had you written one word 
I would have saved all. Tho poor concierge was in 
despair; she said the proprietaire would wait if you 
had only said when you wore coming hack, or if you 
only had let us know what you wished to ho done. 
Three quarters rent was due, and no nows could be 
obtained of you, so an auction had to be called. It 
nearly broke my heart to see those horrid men tramp-' 
ing over the delicate carpets, their coarse faces set 
against tho sweet colour of that beautiful English cre¬ 
tonne. . . . And all the while tho pastel by Manet, 
the groat hat set like an aureole about tho face— 
‘the eyes deep set in crimson shadow/ ‘the fan wide¬ 
spread across the bosom’ (you see I am quoting your 
own words), looking down, the mistress of that little 
paradise of tapestry. She seemed to resent the intru¬ 
sion. I looked once or twice half expecting those 
eyes ‘deep set in crimson shadow’ to fill with tears. 
But nothing altered her great dignity; she seemed 
to see all, but as a Buddha she remained impene¬ 
trable. . . . 
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“I was there the night before the sale. I looked 
through the books, taking notes of those I intended 
to buy—those which we used to read together when 
the snow lay high about the legs of the poor faun in 
terre cuiie, that laughed amid the frosty boulingrins. 
I found a large packet of letters which I instantly 
destroyed. You should not be so careless; I wonder 
how it is that men are always careless about their 
letters. 

“The sale was announced for one o’clock. I wore 
a thick veil, for I did not wish to be recognised; the 
concierge of course knew me, but she can be depended 
upon. The poor old woman was in tears, so sorry 
was she to see all your pretty things sold up. You 
left owing her a hundred francs, but I have paid 
her; and talking of you we waited till the auctioneer 
arrived. Everything had been pulled down; the tap¬ 
estry from the walls, the picture, the two vases I gave 
you were on the table waiting the stroke of the ham¬ 
mer. And then the men, all the mwrchands de 
meubles in the quartier, came upstairs, spitting and 
talking coarsely—their foul voices went through me. 
They stamped, spat, pulled the things about, nothing 
escaped them. One of them held up the Japanese 
dressing-gown and made some horrible jokes; and 
the auctioneer, who was a humorist, answered, “If 
there are any ladies’ men present, we shall have 
some spirited bidding.” The pastel I bought, and I 
shall keep it and try to find some excuse to satisfy my 
husband, but I send you the miniature, and I hope 
you will not let it be sold again. There were many 
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other things I should hare liked to have bought but 
I did not dare—the organ that you used to play 
hymns on and I waltzes on, the Turkish lamp which 
we could never agree about . . . but when I saw the 
satin shoes which T gave you to carry the night of 
that adorable ball, and which you would not give 
back, but nailed up on the wall on either side of 
your bed and put matches in, I was seized with an 
almost invincible desire to steal them. I don’t know 
why, un caprice de femme . No one but you would 
have ever thought of converting satin shoos into 
match boxes. 1 wore them at that delicious ball; we 
danced all night together, and you had an explana¬ 
tion with my husband (I was a little afraid for a 
moment, but it came out all right), and we went and 
sat on the balcony in the soft warm moonlight; we 
watched the glitter of epaulets and gas, the satin 
of the bodices, the whiteness of passing shoulders; 
wo dreamed the nutssy dark nesses of the park, the 
fairy light along the lawny spaces, the heavy perfume 
of the flowers, the pink of the camellias; and you 
quoted something: 'les camelim dn halcon nmemblent 
a dcs denim mourantn / It was horrid of you: but 
you always had a knack of rubbing one tip tit© 
wrong way. Then do you not rememlter how wo 
danced in one room, while the servants set the other 
out with little tables? That supper was fascinating! 
I suppose it was these pleasant remembrances which 
made me wish for the shoes, but 1 could not summon 
up courage enough to buy them, and the horrid 
people were comparing me with the pastel; 1 suppose 
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I did look a little mysterious with a double veil bound 
across my face. The shoes went with a lot of other 
things—and oh, to whom? 

“So now that pretty little retreat in the Rue de 
la Tour des Dames is ended for ever for you and 
me. We shall not see the faun in terre cuile again; 
I was thinking of going to see him the other day, 
but the street is so steep; my coachman advised me 
to spare the horse’s hind legs. I believe it is the* 
steepest street in Paris. And your luncheon parties, 
how I did enjoy them, and how Fay did enjoy them 
too; and what I risked, shortsighted as I am, picking 
my way from the tramcar down to that out-of-the- 
way little street! Men never appreciate the risks 
women run for them. But to leave my letters lying 
about—I cannot forgive that. When I told Fay 
she said, ‘What can you expect ? I warned you 
against flirting with boys.’ I never did before— 
never. 

“Paris is now just as it was when you used to sit 
on the balcony and I read you Browning. You 
never liked his poetry, and I cannot understand why. 
I have found a new poem which I am sure would 
convert you; you should be here. There are lilacs 
in the room and the Mont Valerien is beautiful upon 
a great lemon sky, and the long avenue is merging 
into violet vapour. 

“We have already begun to think of where we 

shall go to this year. Last year we went to P-, 

an enchanting place, quite rustic, but within easy 
distance of a casino. I had vowed not to dance, for 
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I had been out every night during the season, but 
the temptation proved irresistible, and I gave way. 
There were two young men here, one the Count of 

B-, the other the Marquis of G-, one of the 

best families in France, a distant cousin of my hus¬ 
band. He has written a book which every one says 
is one of the most amusing things that has appeared 
for years, cast surtout tres Parisian . He paid me 
great attentions, and made my husband wildly jeal¬ 
ous. I used to go out and sit with him amid the rocks, 
and it was perhaps very lucky for me that he went 
away. We may return there this year; if so, I wish 
you would come and spend a month; there is an 
excellent hotel where you would be very comfortable. 
We have decided nothing as yet. The Duchesse 

de-is giving a costume ball; they say it is going 

to be a most wonderful affair. I don’t know what 
money is not going to be spent upon the cotillion. 
I have just got home a fascinating toilette. I am 
going as a Pierrotte; you know, a short skirt and a 
little cap. The Marquise gave a ball some few days 

ago. I danced the cotillion with L-, who, as you 

know, dances divinely; il m a fait la cour, but it is of 
course no use, you know that. 

“The other night we went to see the Maitre-Forges , 
a fascinating play, and I am reading the book; I don’t 
know which I like the best. I think the play, but 
the book is very good too. Now that is what I call 
a novel; and I am a judge, for I have read all novels. 
But I must not talk literature, or you will say some¬ 
thing stupid. I wish you would not make foolish 
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remarks about men that tout-Paris considers the clev¬ 
erest. It does not matter so much with me, I know 
you, but then people laugh at you behind your back, 
and that is not nice for me. The marquise was here 
the other day, and she said she almost wished you 
would not come on her ‘days/ so extraordinary were 
the remarks you made. And by the way, the mar¬ 
quise has written a book. I have not seen it, but I 
hear that it is really too decollete . She is une femme 
d’esprit, but the way she affiche’s herself is too much 
for any one. She never goes anywhere now without 
le petit D-. It is a great pity. 

“And now, my dear friend, write me a nice letter, 
and tell me when you are coming back to Paris. I 
am sure you cannot amuse yourself in that hateful 
London; the nicest thing about you was that you were 
really tres Parisien. Come back and take a nice 
apartment on the Champs Ely sees. You might come 
back for the Duches-se’s ball. I will get an invita¬ 
tion for you, and will keep the cotillion for you. 
The idea of running away as you did, and never tell¬ 
ing any one where you were going to. I always said 
you were a little cracked. And letting all your things 
be sold! If you had only told me! I should like so 
much to have had that Turkish lamp. Yours- 99 

How like her that letter is,—egotistical, vain, fool¬ 
ish ; no, not foolish—narrow, limited, but not foolish; 
worldly, oh, how worldly! and yet not repulsively 
so, for there always was in her a certain intensity 
of feeling that saved her from the commonplace, and 
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gave ter an inexpressible charm. Yes, she is a 
woman who can feel, and she has lived her life and 
felt it very acutely, very sincerely—sincerely ? . . . 
like a moth caught in a gauzo curtain! Well, would 
that preclude sincerity? Sincerity seems to convey 
an idea of depth, and she was not very deep, that 
is quite certain. I never could understand her;— 
a little brain that span rapidly and hummed a pretty 
humming tune. But no, thero was something more 
in her than that. She pften said things that I 
thought clever, things that I did not forget, things 
that I should like to put into books. But it was not 
brain power; it was only intensity of feeling—nerv¬ 
ous feeling. I don’t know . . . porhaps. . . . She 
has lived her life . . . yes, within certain limits she 
has lived her life. None of us do more than that. 
True. I romombor the first time I saw her. Sharp, 
little, and merry—-a changeable little sprite. I 
thought she had ugly hands; so she has, and yet I 
forgot all about her hands before I had known her 
a month. It is now seven years ago. How time 
passos! I was very young then. What battles we 
have had, what quarrels! Still we had good times 
togothor. She never lost sight of mo, but no intru¬ 
sion ; far too clever for that. 1 never got the better 
of her but once . . . once I did, enfm! She soon 
made up for lost ground. I wonder what the charm 
was. I did not think her pretty, I did not think 
her clover; that I know. ... 1 never know if she 
cared for mo, never. Thero were moments whon . . . 
Curious, febrile, subtle little creature, oh, infinitely 
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subtle, subtle in everything, in her sensations subtle; 
I suppose that was her charm, subtleness. I never 
knew if she cared for me, I never knew if she hated 
her husband,—one never knew her,—I never knew 
how she would receive me. The last time I saw 
her . . . that stupid American would take her down¬ 
stairs, no getting rid of him, and I was hiding be¬ 
hind one of the pillars in the Kue de Eivoli, my 
hand on the cab door. However, she could not blame 
me that time—and all the stories she used to invent 
of my indiscretions; I believe she used to get them 
up for the sake of the excitement. She was awfully 
silly in some ways, once you got her into a certain 
line; that marriage, that title, and she used to think 
of it night and day. I shall never forget when she 
went into mourning for the Count de Chambord. 
And her tastes, oh, how bourgeois they were! That 
salon; the flagrantly modern clock, brass work, eight 
hundred francs on the Boulevard St. Germain, the 
cabinets, brass work, the rich brown carpet, and the 
furniture set all round the room geometrically, the 
great gilt mirror, the ancestral portrait, the arms 
and crest everywhere, and the stuffy bourgeois sense 
of comfort; a little grotesque no doubt;—the me¬ 
chanical admiration for all that is about her, for the 
general atmosphere, the Figaro, that is to say Albert 
Wolf, Thomme le plus spirituel de Paris , c est-a-dire, 
dans le monde, the success of Georges Ohnet and the 
talent of Gustave Dore. But with all this vulgarity 
of taste certain appreciations, certain ebullitions of 
sentiment, within the radius of sentiment certain ele- 
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rations and depravities,—depravities in the legiti¬ 
mate sense of the word, that is to say, a revolt against 
the commonplace. . . . 

Ha, ha, ha! how I have been dreaming. I wish I 
had not been awoke from my reverie, it was pleasant. 

The letter just read indicates, if it does not clearly 
toll, the changes that have taken place in my life; and 
it is only necessary to say that one morning, a few 
months ago, when my servant brought me some 
summer honey and a glass of milk to my bedside, she 
handed mo an unpleasant letter. My agent’s hand¬ 
writing, even when I know the onvolopo contained 
a cheque, has never quite failed to produce a sen¬ 
sation of repugnance in mo;—so hateful is any 
sort of account, that T avoid as much as possibk 
oven knowing how I stand at my banker’s. There¬ 
fore the odour of honey and milk, so cvocativo of 
fresh flowers and fields, was spoilt that morning for 
me; and it was some time before I slipped on that 
beautiful Japanese dressing-gown, which I shall 
never see again, and read the odious epistle. 

That some wretched farmers and minors should 
refuse to starve, that I may not bo doprivod of my 
demirlaxsc at Tortoni’s; that I may not be forced 
to leave this beautiful retreat, my cat and my python 
—monstrous. And these wretched creatures will find 
moral support in England; they will find pity! 

Pity, that most vile of all vile virtues, has never 
boon known to me. The groat pagan world I love 
know it not Now the world proposes to interrupt 
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the terrible austere laws of nature which ordain 
that the weak shall be trampled upon, shall be ground 
into death and dust, that the strong shall be really 
strong,—that the strong shall be glorious, sublime. 
A little bourgeois comfort, a little bourgeois sense 
of right, cry the modems. 

Hither the world has been drifting since the com¬ 
ing of the pale socialist of Galilee; and this is why 
I hate Him, and deny His divinity. His divinity 
is falling, it is evanescent in sight of the goal He 
dreamed; again He is denied by His disciples. 
Poor fallen God! I, who hold nought else pitiful, 
pity Thee, Thy bleeding face and hands and feet, 
Thy hanging body; Thou at least art picturesque, 
and in a way beautiful in the midst of the sombre 
.mediocrity, towards which Thou hast drifted for 
$wo thousand years, a flag; and in which Thou shalt 
find Thy doom as I mine, I, who will not adore 
Thee and cannot curse Thee now. For verily Thy 
life and Thy fate has been greater, stranger and 
more Divine than any man’s has been. The chosen 
people, the garden, the betrayal, the crucifixion, and 
the beautiful story, not of Mary, but of Magdalen. 
The God descending to the harlot! Even the great 
pagan world of marble and pomp and lust and 
cruelty, that my soul goes out to and hails as the 
grandest, has not so sublime a contrast to show us as 
this. 

Come to me, ye who are weak. The Word went 
forth, the terrible disastrous Word, and before it 
fell the ancient gods, and the vices that they repre- 
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sent, and which I revere, are outcast now in the 
world of men; the Word went forth, and the world 
interpreted the Word, blindly, ignorantly, savagely, 
for two thousand years, but nevertheless nearing 
every day the end—the end that Thou in Thy divine 
intelligence foresaw, that finds its voice to-day 
(enormous though the antithesis may be, I will say 
it) in the Pall Mall Gazette. What fate has been 
like Thine ? Betrayed by Judas in the garden, denied 
by Peter before the cock crow, crucified between 
thieves, and mourned for by a harlot, and then sent 
bound and bare, nothing changed, nothing altered, in 
Thy ignominious plight, forth ward in the world’s 
van the glory and symbol of a man’s now idea—Pity. 
Thy day is closing in, but the heavens are now wider 
aflame with Thy light than ever before—Thy light, 
which T, a pagan, standing on the last verge of the 
old world, declare to ho darkness, the coming night of 
pity and justice which is imminent, which is the 
twentieth century. The bearers have relinquished 
Thy cross, they leave Thee in the hour of Thy uni¬ 
versal triumph, Thy crown of thorns is falling, Thy 
face is buffeted with blows, and not even a reed is 
placed in Thy hand for sceptre; only I and mine 
are by Thee, we who shall perish with Thee, in the 
ruin Thou hast created. 

Injustice we worship; all that lifts us out of the 

miseries of life is the sublime fruit of injustice. 
Every immortal deed was an act of fearful injustice; 
the world of grandeur, of triumph, of courage, of 

lofty aspiration, was built up on injustice. Man 
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would not Iks mutt but for injustice. Hail, there¬ 
fore, to tho thrice? glorious virtue injustice! What 
care 1 that some million* of wretched Israelites diod 
under Plmraoh’a lush or Egypt’* sun l It was well 
that they diod that I might have the pyramids to 
look on, or to till u musing hour with wonderment. 
Is there one amongst us who would exchange thorn 
for the lives of the ignominious slaves that died! 
What care t that the virtue of some sixtwn-year-old 
maiden was the price paid for Ingres’ /.«. Sourcef 
That the mode! died of drink and disease in tiro 
hospital, is nothing when compared with the essen¬ 
tial that 1 should have /.«, that exquisite 

dream of innocence, to think of till my soul is sink 
with delight of the painter’s lady vision. Nay more, 
tho knowledge that a wrong was done that millions 
of Israelites died in torments, that a girl, er a 
thousand girls, died in the hospital for that one 
virginal thing, is an added pleasure which I could 
not afford to spare. Oh, for the silence of marble 
courts, for the shadow of great pillars, for gold, for 
roticuluted canopies of lilies; to s«m the great glad¬ 
iators pass, to hear them cry tho famous “Avo 
Caesar,” to hold the thumb down, to see the blood 
flow, to lill tho languid hours with the agonies of 
poisoned slaves! Oh, for excess, for crime I 1 would 
give many lives to save one sonnet by Baudelaire; 
for the hymn, "A la Mn-chtre, d la Irfohelfa, qid 
remplit man ctrur / la clarti," let the first-born in 
every house in Europe lx? slain; and in all sincerity 
I profess my readiness to decapitate all the Japa- 
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nese in Japan and elsewhere, to save from destruction 
one drawing by Ilokee. Again I say that all we 
deem sublime in the world’s history are acts of in¬ 
justice; and it is certain that if mankind does not 
relinquish at once, and for ever, its vain, mad, and 
fatal dream of justice, the world will lapse into 
barbarism. England was great and glorious, because 
England was unjust, and England’s greatest son was 
the personification of injustice—Cromwell. f 

But the old world of heroes is over now. The 
skies above us are dark with sentimentalism, the 
sand beneath us is shoaling fast, we are running 
with streaming canvas upon ruin; all ideals have 
gone; nothing remains to us for worship but the 
Mass, the blind, inchoate, insatiate Mass; fog and 
fen land before us, we shall founder in putrefying 
mud, creatures of tho ooze and rushes about us— 
we, the great ship that has floated up from the 
antique world. Oh, for the antique world, its plain 
passion, its plain joys in the sea, where the Triton 
blew a plaintive blast, and the forest where the 
whiteness of the nymph was seen escaping! We 
are weary of pity, we are weary of being good; 
we are weary of tears and effusion, and our refuge— 
the British Museum—is the wide sea shore and the 
wind of the ocean. There, there is real joy in the 
flesh; our statues are naked, but we are ashamed, and 
our nakedness is indecency: a fair, frank soul is 
mirrored in those fauns and nymphs; and how 
strangely enigmatic is the soul of tho antique world, 
the bare, barbarous soul of beauty and of might 1 




CHAPTER IX 

B UT neither Apollo nor Buddha could help or 
Have mo. One in hi» exquisite balance of body, 
a skylurk-liko song of eternal Inanity, stood lightly 
advancing; the other sat sombrously contemplating, 
calm as a beautiful evening. 1 looked for sorrow in 
tho eyes of the pastel—the beautiful pastel that 
seemed to fill with a real presence the rich autumnal 
leaves where tho jays darted and screamed. The 
twisted columns of the bed rose, burdened with great 
weight of fringes and curtains, the python devoured 
a guinea pig, tho last I gave him; tho great white 
cat came to mo. I said all this must go, must hence¬ 
forth be to me an abandoned dream, a something, 
not more real than a summer meditation. So be it, 
and, as was characteristic of me, I broke with Paris 
suddenly, without warning anyone. I know in my 
heart of hearts that I should never return, but no 
word was sjKsken, and I continued a pleasant do- 
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longer living together; we had parted a second time, 
but this time without bitterness of any kind; he had 
learnt to feel that I wanted to live alone, and had 
moved away into the Latin quarter, whither I made 
occasional expeditions. I accompanied him once to 
the old haunts, but various terms of penal servitude 
had scattered our friends, and I could not interest 
myself in tho new. Nor did Marshall himsolf inter¬ 
est mo as he had onco done. To my eager taste, he 
had grown just a little trite. My affection for him 
was as deep and sincoro as ever; wore I to meet 
him now I would grasp his hand and hail him with 
firm, loyal friendship; but I had made friends in 
tho Nouvollo Athonos who interested mo passionately, 
and my thoughts were absorbed by and set on now 
ideals, which Marshall had failed to find sympathy 
for, or even to understand. I had introduced him 
to Degas and Manet, but ho had spoken of Jules 
Leffivro and Bouguoroau, and generally shown him¬ 
self incapablo of any higher education; ho could 
not enter where I had entered, and this was aliena¬ 
tion. Wo could no longer even talk of tho same poo- 
plo; when I spoke of a certain marquise, ho answered 
with an indifferent “Do you really think so?” and 
proceeded to drag mo away from my glitter of satin 
to the dinginess of print dresses. It was more than 
alienation, it was almost separation; but he was still 
my friend, ho was tho man, and he always will be, 
to whom my youth, with all its aspirations, was 
most closely united. So I turned to say good-bye 
to him and to my past life. Rap—rap—rap 1 
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“Who’s there?” 

“I -Dayne.” 

‘‘I’ve got a model.” 

“Never mind your model. Open the door. ITow 
are you ( what are you painting i" 

“This; wh«t do you think of it ?” 

“It is prettily eoutposed. I think it will come 
out all right. I nm going to England - , eoiue to say 
good-bye.” 

“Going to England! What will you do in Eng¬ 
land r 

“1 have to go alxint. money mutters; very tire¬ 
some?. I had really begun to forget there was such 
a place.” 

“But you art not going to stav there 

“Oh, no!” 

“You will he just in time to set* the Academy.” 

The conversation turned on art, and wo nwtheti- 
cised for an hour. At last Marshall said, “I am 
really sorry, old chap, but I must send you away; 
there’s that model.” 

Tho girl sat waiting, her pale hair hanging down, 
her hack, a very picture of discontent. 

“Send her away.” 

“I asked her to eomo out to dinnor.” 

“I>—n hor . . . Woll, never mind, I must spend 
this last evening with yon; you shall both dine 
with ine. J c quitte Paris tie main matin, pe.ut-eire 
pour lonqtemps; je vmulmis passer ma demibre 
soiree aver, man, ami; altrrs si ram tmulez him ms 
permrUrv, mademoiselle, je, vam invite tom les deux 
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d diner; nous passerons la soiree ensemble si cela 
vous est agr Sable ?” 

“Je veux bien, monsieur ” 

Poor Marie! Marshall and I were absorbed in 
each other and art. It was always so. We dined 
in a gargottc, and afterwards we went to a students* 
ball; and it seems like yesterday. I can see the 
moon sailing through a clear sky, and on the pave¬ 
ment’s edge Marshall’s beautiful, slim, manly figure, 
and Marie’s exquisite gracefulness. She was Le- 
f^vro’s Chloe; so every one sees her now. Her end 
was a tragic one. She invited her friends to dinner, 
and with the few ponce that remained she bought 
some boxes of matches, boiled them, and drank the 
water. No one knew why; some said it was love. 

I went to London in an exuberant necktie, a tiny 
hat; I wore large trousers and a Oapoul beard; and 
I looked, I believe, as unlike an Englishman as a 
drawing by Grevin. In the smoking-room of Mor- 
ley ? s Hotel I met my agent, an immense nose, and 
a wisp of hair drawn over a bald skull. He ex¬ 
plained, after some hesitation, that I owed him a 
few thousands, and that the accounts were in his 
portmanteau. I suggested taking them to a solicitor 
to have them examined. The solicitor advised me 
strongly to contest them. I did not take the ad¬ 
vice, but raised some money instead, and so the 
matter ended so far as the immediate futxire was 
concerned. The years the most impressionable, from 
twenty to thirty, when the senses and the mind are 
the widest awake, I, the most impressionable of 
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human beings, hud spent in France, not among Eng¬ 
lish residents, hut among that which is the quintes¬ 
sence of the nation; I, not an indilTerent spectator, 
but an enthusiast, striving heart ami soul to identify 
himself with his environment, to shake himself free 
from race and language and to recreate himself as it 
were in the womb of a new nationality, assuming its 
ideals, its morals, and its modes of thought, and I 
had succeeded strangely well, and when I returned 
home England was a new country to me; I had, as it 
were, forgotten everything. Every aspect of street 
and suburban garden was new to me; of the maimer 
of life of Londoners I knew nothing. This sounds 
incredible, hut it is so; I saw, hut I could realise 
nothing. I went into a drawing-room* hut everything 
seemed fur away—a dream, n presentment, nothing 
more; I was in touch with nothing; of the thoughts 
and feelings of those I met 1 could understand noth¬ 
ing, nor mu Id I sympathise with them: an English¬ 
man was at that time as much out of my mental 
reach as an Esquimaux would lie now. Women were 
nearer to me than men, and I will take this oppor¬ 
tunity to note my observation, for 1 am not aware 
that any one else has observed that the difference 
between the two races is found in the men, not in the 
women. French and English woman are psychologi¬ 
cally very similar; the standpoint from which they, 
see life is the same, the same thoughts interest and 
amuse them; but the attitude of a Frenchman’* mind 
is absolutely opposed to that of an Englishman; they 
stand on either side of a vast abyas, two animals dif- 
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ferent in colour, form, and temperament;—two ideas 
destined to remain irrevocably separate and distinct. 

I have heard of writing and speaking two lan¬ 
guages equally well: this was impossible to mo, and 
I am convinced that if I had remained two more 
years in Franco I should never have been able to 
identify my thoughts with the language I am now 
writing in, and I should havo written it as an alien. 
As it was I only just escaped this detestable fate. 
And it was in the last two years, when I began to 
write French verse and occasional chroniques in the 
papers, that the great damage was done. I remem¬ 
ber very well indeed one day, whilo arranging an 
act of a play I was writing with a friend, finding 
suddenly to my surpriso that I could think moro 
easily and rapidly in Fronch than in English; but 
with all this 1 did not learn French. I chattered, 
and I felt intensely at home in it; yes, I could 
write a sonnet or a ballade almost without a slip, but 
my prose required a good deal of alteration, for a 
greater command of language is required to write in 
prose than in verse. I found this in French and 
also in English. For when I returned from Paris, 
my English terribly corrupt with French ideas and 
forms of thought, I could write acceptable English 
verso, but even ordinary newspaper prose was be¬ 
yond my reach, and an attempt I made to write a 
novel drifted into a miserable failure; but the fol¬ 
lowing poems opened to me the doors of a first-class 
London newspaper, and I was at once entrusted with 
some important critical work: 
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THK KWKKTNKBH OF TUB FAST 

As aailora wiitrti front tlwir prison 

For tit© Mint grey lino of tint 
1 look to tlw jufcttt re urinco, 

A ml joy* ettttitt over lit host* 

Lika tlwi white mm bird# from their roosta, 

l low not the i ml© I lest© prewnt, 

Tit a future** unknown to our quest, 

To day in tlm life of tlw peasant, 

But the pant w a haven of rest— 

Tito thing* of the past urn the bout. 

The rose of tlw pwtfc k lad tor 
Than tit© ran© w« ravish to day, 

*Ti» hollar, purer, and liter 
To plaeo on tlw shrift© where wo pray 

For tlw secret thoughts wo nlnj. 

Thert mm thorn no deception* or clumpy 
And there mil li lowly and stilly 
No grief mr fat© that estranges. 

Nor hop© that m life ©an fulfil. 

But athoreal shelter from ill 

Th# eoarntr dallghta of tlw hour 
Tempt, and debauch, and deprave, 

And wo joy in a poisonous flower, 
Knowing that nothing can mm 
Our flush from tbs fat© of the gmm 

But sooner or later returning 
In grief to tlw well loved neat* 

Our souls ftlltd with infinite yearnings 
Wo ary, In lit# past there is rest, 

Thoro It poses, Its joy* nrs the b#»fc. 
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NOSTALGIA 

Fair were the dreamful days of old, 

When in the summer } a sleepy shade, 

Beneath the beeches on the wold, 

The shephords lay and gently played 
Music to maidens, who, afraid, 

Drew all together rapturously, 

Their white soft hands like white leaves laid. 

In the old dear days of Arcady. 

Men were not then as they are now 
Haunted and terrified by creeds, 

They sought not then, nor cared to know 
The end that as a magnet leads, 

Nor told with austere fingers beads, 

Nor reasoned with their grief and glee. 

But rioted in pleasant meads 
In the old dear days of Arcady. 

The future may bo wrong or right, 

The present is distinctly wrong, 

For life and love have lost delight, 

And bitter oven is our song; 

And year by year grey doubt grows strong, 

And death is all that seems to dree. 

Wherefore with weary hearts wo long 
For the old dear days of Arcady. 

ENVOI 

Glories and triumphs ne’er shall cease, 

But men may sound the heavens and sea, 

One thing is lost for aye—the peace 
Of the old dear days of Arcady. 

And so it was that I camo to sottlo down in a 
Strand lodging-houso, determined to devote myself 
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to literature, and to accept tho hardships of a liter) 
life. I had Issut playing long enough, and now I \ 
resolved to see what 1 could do in the world of wo 
I wan anxious for proof, peremptory proof, of : 
capacity or ineapaeitv. A lunik! No. I mjui: 
an immediate answer, and journalism alone cm 
give me that. So I reasoned in tho Strand lodgi; 
house. And what led me to that house? Chan 
or a friend's recommendation? I forget. It x 
uncomfortable, hideous, and not very clean: 1 
curious, as all things are curious when examit 
closely. Let mo toll you alsiut my rooms. Tho i 
ting-room was a good deal longer than it was wit 
it was panelled with deal, and the deal was paini 
a light brown; behind it there was a large* Isidroo 
tho floor was covered with a rnggtnl carpet, and 
hig lied stood in the middle of the floor. Hut tv 
to tVe sitting room was a small bedroom which v 
let for ten shillings a wtsek; and the partition w 
was so thin that I eottld hear every movement i 
occupant made. This proximity was intolerable, a 
eventually I decided on adding ten shillings to i 
rent, and I lieoitme the possessor of the entire 11 
In tho room above mo livtstl a pretty young worn 
an actress at the Savoy Theatre. She had a pin 
and she used to play and sing in the meruit) 
and in the afternoon, friend#—girls from the then 
— used to como and see her; and Emma, the mu 
of-all-work, used to take them up their tea; and, < 
the chattering and the laughter. Poor Miss U— 
she had only two pounds a week to live on, hut i 
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was always in high spirits except when she could not 
pay the hire of her piano; and I am sure that she 
now looks hack with pleasure and thinks of those 
days as very happy ones. 

She was a tall girl, a thin figure, and she had 
large brown eyes; she liked young men, and she hoped 
that Mr. Gilbert would give her a line or two in 
his next opera. Often have I come out on the land¬ 
ing to meet her; wo used to sit on those stairs talk¬ 
ing, long after midnight, of what ?—of our land¬ 
lady, of the theatre, of the most suitable ways of 
enjoying ourselves in life. One night she told mq 
she was married; it was a solemn moment. I asked 
in a sympathetic voice why she was not living with 
her husband. She told me, but the reason of the 
separation I have forgotten in the many similar rea- 
sons for separations and partings which have since 
been confided to me. The landlady bitterly resented 

our intimacy, and I believe Miss L-was charged 

indirectly for her conversations with me in the bill. 
On the first floor there was a large sitting-room and 
bedroom, solitary rooms that were nearly always un- 
let. The landlady’s parlour was on the ground floor, 
her bedroom was next to it, and further on was the 
entrance to the kitchen stairs, whence ascended Mrs. 
S— ? s brood of children, and Emma, the awful 
servant, with tea things, many various smells, that of 
ham and eggs predominating. 

Emma, 1 remember you—you are not to he for¬ 
gotten—up at five o’clock every morning, scouring, 
washing, cooking, dressing those infamous children; 
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seventeen hours at least out of tho twenty-four at 
the hwk and call of landlady, lodgers, and quar¬ 
relling children; seventeen hours at least out of tho 
twenty-four drudging in that horrible kitchen, run¬ 
ning up stairs with coals and breakfasts ami cans 
of hot water; down on your knees before a grate, 
pulling out tho cinders with those hands can I call 
them hands { Tho lodgers sometimes threw you a 
kind word, hut never one that recognised that you 
were akin to us, only the pity that might ins extended 
to a dog. And 1 used to ask you all sorts of cruel 
questions, I was curious to know the depth of ani¬ 
malism you had sunk to, or rather out of which you 
had never bt*en raised. And you generally answered 
innocently and naively enough. Hut sometimes my 
words were too crude, and they struck through tho 
thick hide into the quick, into tho human, and you 
winced a little; but this was rarely, for you were 
very nearly, oh, very nearly an animal: your temjssra- 
nwsnt and intelligence was just that of a dog that has 
picked up a master, not a real master, but a make¬ 
shift master who may turn it out at any moment 
Dickens would sentimentalise or laugh over you; l do 
neither. I merely recognise you ns one of tho facts 
of civilisation. You looked —well, to lie candid,— 
you looked neither young nor old; hard work had 
obliterated the delicate markings of the years, and 
left you in round numbers something over thirty. 
Your hair was reddish brown, and your face wore 
that plain honest look that is «> essentially English. 
The rest of you was a mass of stuffy clothes, and 
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when you rushed up stairs I saw something that did 
not look like legs; a horrible rush that was of yours, 
a sort of cart-horse like bound. I have spoken 
angrily to you; I have heard others speak angrily to 
you, but never did that sweet face of yours, for it was 
a sweet face—that sweet, natural goodness that is 
so sublime—lose its expression of perfect and un¬ 
failing kindness. Words convey little sense of the 
real horrors of the reality. Life in your case meant 
this: to be bom in a slum, and to leave it to work 
seventeen hours a day in a lodging-house; to be a 
Londoner, but to know only the slum in which you 
were born and the few shops in the Strand at which 
the landlady dealt. To know nothing of London 
meant in your case not to know that it was not Eng¬ 
land; England and London! you could not distin¬ 
guish between them. Was England an island or a 
mountain ? you had no notion. I remember when 
you heard that Miss lx—— was going to America, 
you asked me, and the question was sublime: “Is 
she going to travel all night ?” You had heard peo¬ 
ple speak of travelling all night, and that was all 
you knew of travel or any place that was not the 
Strand. I asked you if you went to church, and you 
said “No, it makes my ©yes bad.” I said, “But you 
don’t read; you can’t read.” “No, but I have to 
look at titi© book.” I asked you if you had heard 
of God; you hadn’t; but when I pressed you on 
the point you suspected I was laughing at you, and 
you would not answer, and when I tried you again 
on the subject I could see that the landlady had been 
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telling you whut to any. But you had not understood, 
and your conscious ignorance, grown conscious within 
tlui last couple of days, was oven more pitiful than 
your unconscious ignorance when you answered that 
you couldn't go to church because it made your eyes 
bad. It i« n strange thing to know nothing; for in¬ 
stance, to live in London and to, have no notion of 
the House of (’ominous, nor indu'd of the Queen, 
except perhaps that she is a rich lady; the police— 
yeB, you knew whut. a policeman was because you 
used to lie sent to fetch one to make an organ-man 
or a Christy minstrel move on. To know of nothing 
but a dark kitchen, grates, eggs anti bacon, dirty 
children; to work seventeen hours a day and to get 
cheated out of your wages; to answer, when asked, 
why you did not get your wages or leave if you 
weren’t paid, that you "didn’t know how Mrs, K— 
would get on without me,” 

This woman owed you forty jmumls, 1 think, so 1 
calculated it from what you told mo; ami yet you did 
not like to leave her lteeunuo you did not know how 
she would get on without you. Sublime stupidity! 
At this point your intelligence stopjMsd. I remember 
you one* spoke of a halfholiday; 1 questioned you, 
and I found your idea of a half holiday was to take 
the children for a walk and buy them seme sweets. 
I told my brother of this and he said - Kmma out 
for a half-holiday! why, you might as well give a 
mule a holiday. The phrase was brutal, but it was 
admirably descriptive of you. Yea, you are a mule, 
there is no sense in you; you are a beast of burden, 
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a drudge too horrible for anything but work; and I 
suppose, all things considered, that the fat landlady 
with a dozen children did well to work you seventeen 
hours a day, and cheat you out of your miserable 
wages. You had no friends; you could not have a 
friend unless it were some forlorn cat or dog; but 
you onco spoke to mo of your brother, who worked 
in a potato store, and I was astonished, and I won¬ 
dered if ho were as awful as you. Poor Emma! 
I shall never forget your kind heart and your un¬ 
failing good humour; you were bom beautifully good 
as a rose is born with perfect porfume; you wero 
as unconscious of your goodness as tho rose of its 
perfume. And you were taken by this fat landlady 
as ? Arry takes a roso and sticks it in his tobacco- 
reeking coat; and you will bo thrown away, shut 
out of doors when health fails you, or when, over¬ 
come by base usage, you take to drink. There is no 
hope for yon; even if you were treated better and 
paid your wages there would bo no hope. That 
forty pounds even, if they wore given to you, would 
bring you no good fortune. They would bring tho 
idle loafer, who scorns you now as something too 
low for even his kisses, hanging about your heels 
and whispering in your ears. And his whispering 
would drive you mad, for your kind heart longs for 
kind words; and then when he had spent your money 
and cast you off in despair, tho gin shop and the 
river would do tho rest. Providence is very wise 
after all, and your best destiny is your presont one. 
We cannot add a pain, nor can wo take away a pain; 
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wo may alter, Imt wo cannot subtract nor oven alio* 
viatq. Hut what truisms art) these; who believes in 
philanthropy nowadays i 

« # * * * 

“Como in." 

“Oh, it in you, Knimu 1" 

“Aro you going to dine at homo to-day, air?" 

“What can l have i” 

“Well, yer can ’avo a ehnp or a steak.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yea, yor can ’avo a steak, or a chop, or ——” 

“Oh yea, J know; well then. I’ll have a chop. And 
now toll me, Emma, how ia your young man i I 
hear you have got out', you went out with him the 
other night." 

“Who told ver that i" 

“Ah, never mind; I hour everything.” 

“1 know, from M iaa H- ■ ." 

“Well, tell me, how did you meet him, who in¬ 
troduced him ?” 

“I met ’im aa 1 was a-eoming from the public 
’ouae with the beer for miaaua* dinner.” 

“And what did he any f” 

“Ho naked mo if I wa» engaged; I said no. And 
ho come round down the la no that evening.” 

“And he took you out!” 

“Yes.” 

“And whore did you go I” 

“Wo went for a walk on the Embankment." 

“And when ia he coming for you again ?” 
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“IIo said he was coming last evening, but be 
didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t he?” 

“I dunno; I suppose because I haven’t time to go 

out with him. So it was Miss L-that told you; 

Wpll, you do ’ave chats on the stairs. I suppose you 
likes talking to ’er.” 

“I like talking to everybody, Emma; I like talk¬ 
ing to you.” 

“Yes, hut not as you talks to ’er; I ’ears you jes 
do ’ave fine times. Sho said this morning that she 
had not seen you for this last two nights—that you 
had forgotten ’or, and I was to tell yor.” 

“Very well, I’ll come out to-night and speak to 
her.” 

“And missus is so wild about it, and sho daren’t 

say nothing ’cause she thinks yor might go.” 

# * * * * 

A young man in a houso full of women must be 
almost supomaturally unpleasant if ho does not oc¬ 
cupy a groat deal of their attention. Certain at least 
it is that I was the point of interest in that house; 
and I found thoro that the practice of virtue is not 
so disagreeable as many young men think it. The 
fat landlady hovered round my doors, and I obtained 
perfectly fresh oggs by merely kooping her at her 
distance; tho pretty actress, with whom I used to 
sympathise with on tho stairs at midnight, loved me 
better, and our intimacy was more strange and subtle, 
because it was pure, and it was not quite unpleasant 
to know that the awful servant dreamed of me as 
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she might of 21 star, or something equally unat¬ 
tainable ; but the hmdhidy's daughter, 21 misty girl 
of fifteen, annoyed m<* with her ogling, which was 
a little revolting, hut the rest was, and l speak quite 
eandidly, not wholly unpleasant. It was not aristo¬ 
cratic, it is true, hut, l ropeatt, it was not unpleas¬ 
ant, nor do l lielieve that any young ma*>, however 
refined, would have found it unpleusant. 

Hut if 1 was offered w choice between 21 chop and 
steak in the evening, in the morning I had to decide 
between eggs and bacon and bacon and eggs. A 
knocking at the door, "Nine o'clock, sir; ’ot water 
air; what will you have for breakfast i” “What can 
I have f’ “Anything you like, sir. You ean have 
bacon and eggs, or - ~ “ “Anything else V'- - Pause. 
—“Well, sir, you can have eggs and bacon, or —- 
“Well, I’ll have eggs and bacon.” 

The streets seemed to me like rat holts*, dark and 
wandering as chance directed, with just an occasional 
rift of sky, seen as if through an occasional crevice, 
so different from the boulevards widening oiit into 
bright space with fountains and clouds of erreen fo- 
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and their leather arm-chairs have begotten Mr. Gosse; 
but the tavern gave the world Villon and Marlowe. 
Nor is this to bo wondered at. What is wanted is 
enthusiasm and dcvil-may-carcism; and the very 
aspect of a tavern is a snort of defiance at the hearth, 
the leather arm-chairs arc so many salaams to it. I 
ask, Did any one ever soo a gay club room? Can 
any ono imagine such a thing? You can't have a 
club room without mahogany tables, you can’t have 
mahogany tables without magazines— Longman’s, 
with a serial by Rider Haggard, the Nineteenth 
Century, with an article, “The Rehabilitation of tho 
Pimp in Modorn Society,” by W. E. Gladstone—a 
dulness that’s a purge to good spirits, an aperient to 
enthusiasm; in a word, a dulness that’s worth a thou¬ 
sand a year. You can’t have a club without a waiter 
in red plush and silver salvor in his hand ; then you 
can’t bring a lady to a club, and you have to get into 
a corner to talk about them. Therefore I say a 
club is dull. 

As tho hearth and home grew all-powerful it be¬ 
came impossible for the husband to tell his wife that 
he was going to tho tavern; everyone can go to the 
tavern, and no place in England whore everyone can 
go is considered respectable. This is the genesis of 
the Club—out of the Housewife by Respectability. 
Nowadays every one is respectable—jockeys, betting- 
men, actors, and even actresses. Mrs. Kendal takes 
her children to visit a duchess, and has naughty 
chorus girls to tea, and tolls them of tho joy of re¬ 
spectability. There is only one class loft that is not 
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reajieetablo, ami tlmt will succumb before long; bow 
the transformation will Is* effected I can’t say, but 
1 know an editor or two who would ho glad of an 
article on the subjirt. 

Respectability! a suburban villa, a piano in the 
drawingroom, and gang homo to dinner. Such 
things are no doubt very excellent, hut they do not 
promote intensity of feeling, fervour of mind; and 
as art is in itself an outcry against the animality 
of human existence, it would he well that the life of 
the artist should he a practical protest against the 
so-called decencies of life; ami ho can best protest 
by frequenting a tavern and cutting his dub. In the 
past the artist ban always been an outcast; it is only 
latterly lie has become domesticated, and judging by 
results, it is dear that if Hohemianism is not a neces¬ 
sity it is at least an adjuvant. For if long locks and 
general dissoluteness were not an aid ami a way to 
pure thought, why have they been so long his char¬ 
acteristics { If lovers wore not necessary for the 
development of jxwt, novelist, and actress, why have 
they always hud lovers - Sappho, (icorgo Flint, 
George Band, Rachel, Bara ( Mrs. Kendal nurses 
children all day and strives to play Rosalind at night. 
What infatuation, what ridiculous endeavour! To 
realise the beautiful woodland passion and the idea of 
the transformation, a woman must have sinned, for 
only through sin may we learn the charm of inno¬ 
cence, To play Rosalind a woman must have had 
more than one lover, and if she has been made to 
wait ia the raia and has been beaten she will have 
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done a great deal to qualify herself for the part. The 
ecstatic Sara makes no pretence to virtue, she intro¬ 
duces her son to an English duchess, and throws over 
a nation for the love of Richepein, she can, therefore, 
say as none other— 

cf Ce n’est plus qu’une ardeur dans mes veines cachee, 
C’est Venus tout enti&re a sa proie attaehee . J ’ 


Swinburne, when he dodged about London, a lively 
young dog, wrote “Poems and Ballads,” and “Chaste- 
lard,” since he has gone to live at Putney, he has 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century, and pub¬ 
lished an interesting little volume entitled, “A Cen¬ 
tury of Rondels,” in which he continues his plaint 
about his mother the sea. 

Respectability is sweeping the picturesque out of 
life; national costumes are disappearing. The kilt 
is going or gone in the highlands, and the smock in 
the southlands, even the Japanese are becoming 
Christian and respectable; in another quarter of a 
century silk hats and pianos will be found in every 
house in Jeddo. Too true that universal uniformity 
is the future of the world; and when Mr. Morris 
speaks of the democratic art to be when the world is 
socialistic, I ask, whence will the unfortunates draw 
their inspiration? To-day our plight is pitiable 
enough—the duke, the jockey-boy, and the artist are 
exactly alike; they are dressed by the same tailor, 
they dine at the same clubs, they swear the same 
oaths, they speak equally bad English, they love the 
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games women. Swell a at a Us of things is dreary 
enough, but whut unimaginable dreariness there will 
Iks whew there nr© neither rich nor poor, when all 
have been educated, when self eiiueaf ion has ceased. 
A terrible work! to dream of, worse, far worse, in 
darkness mid hopelessness than Ihmttfa lowest circle 
of lie!!* The spectre of famine, of the plague, of 
war, etc., are mild and grind mm symbols compared 
with that menacing figure, Fui vernal Education, with 
which wn arcs threatened, which has already ©unuched 
the genius of tlici last tivonmt twenty years of the 
nineteenth eentury, and produced n limitless abortion 
in that of future time. Kdueutiou, I tremble Iks for© 
thy dreaded name. The enmities of Nero, of Calig¬ 
ula, what were they (-—a few erunehed limbs in the 
amphitheatre; but thine, O Education, are the yearn¬ 
ing of souls nick of life, of maddening discontent, of 
all the foursome and fathomless sufferings of the 
mind. When Goethe miitl ‘‘More lifrlif he an id tho 
wickedest and most infamous words that human lips 
ever spoke. In old days, when a people been me too 
highly civilised the barbarians came down from th© 
north and regenerated that nation with darkness; but 
now there are no more barbarians, and sooner or 
later 1 am convinced that we shall have to end th© 
evil by summary ©diet#—the obstruction no doubt 
will be severe, the equivalents of Gladstone and Mur¬ 
ky will atop nt nothing to defeat the Hill; but it will 
nevertheless las carried by patriotic (Conservative and 
Unionist majorities, and it will b© written in the 
Bt#tr% Book that not more than on© child in a 
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hundred shall be taught to read, and no more than 
one in ten thousand shall learn the piano. 

Such will be the end of Respectability, but the 
end is still far distant. We are now in a period 
of decadence growing steadily more and more acute. 
The old gods are falling about us, there is little left 
to raise our hearts and minds to, and amid the wreck 
and ruin of things only a snobbery is left to us, thank 
heaven, deeply graven in the English heart; the snob 
is now the ark that floats triumphant over the demo¬ 
cratic wave; the faith of the old world reposes in 
his breast, and he shall proclaim it when the waters 
have subsided. 

In the meanwhile Respectability, having destroyed 
the Tavern, and created the Club, continues to exer¬ 
cise a meretricious and enervating influence on litera¬ 
ture. All audacity of thought and expression has 
been stamped out, and the conventionalities are rig¬ 
orously respected. It has been said a thousand times: 
that an art is only a reflection of a certain age; 
quite so, only certain ages are more interesting than 
others, and consequently produce better art, just as 
certain seasons produce better crops. We heard in 
the Nouvelle Ath&nes how the Democratic movement, 
in other words, Respectability, in other words, Edu¬ 
cation, has extinguished the handicrafts; it was ad¬ 
mitted that in the more individual arts—painting 
and poetry—men would be always found to sacrifice 
their lives for a picture or a poem: but no man is, 
after all, so immeasurably superior to the age he 
lives in as to be able to resist it wholly; he must draw 
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sustenance from Homo quarter, ntul the contemplation 
of tho past will not Htiflieo. Then tho pressure on 
him from without in an water upon tho diver; and 
sooner or htft*r ho grows fatigued ami oouioh to the 
hu rfare to breathe; ho in an a Hying-fish pursued 
by sharks holow aiul mud birds above; and ho neither 
dives its deeply nor dies ns Iti”h as his frt*or and 
stronger ancestry, A daring spirit in tho nineteontli 
century would have Iteeu hut a timid nursery soul 
indeed in the sixteenth. Wo want tumult ami war to 
give us forgotfulness, suhlimo moments of peace to 
enjoy a kiss in; but wo are exported to la* homo to 
dinner at seven, and to Hay and do nothing that 
might shook tho neigldHuirs. Respectability has 
wound itself about society, a sort of octopus, and no¬ 
where are you quite free from ouo of its horrible 
suckers. Tito power of the villa residence is supreme: 
art, science, jadities, religion, it has transformed to 
suit its requirements. 'i'lto villa goes to tho Academy, 
the villa gotta to tho theatre, and therefore tho art 
of to-dnv is mildly realistic; not tho great realism 
of idea, but the puny reality of materialism; not tho 
deep poetry of a Peter do Hogue, hut tho meanness 
of a Frith - not the winged realism of Bal/.ac, hut 
tho dogradittg naturalism of a coloured photograph. 

To my mind there is no sadder spectnelo of artistie 
debauchery than a London theatre; the overfed in¬ 
habitants of tho villa in the stalls hoping for gross 
excitement to assist them through their hesitating 
digestions; an ignorant mob in the pit and gallery 
forgetting the miseries of life in imbecile stories 
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reeking of the sentimentality of the hack stairs# 
Were other ages as coarse and as common as ours? 
It is difficult to imagine Elizabethan audiences as 
not more intelligent than those that applaud Mr. 
Pettit’s plays. Impossible that an audience that 
could sit out Edward II. could find any pleasure in 
such sinks of literary infamies as In the Ranks and 
Harbour Lights . Artistic atrophy is benumbing us, 
we are losing our finer feeling for beauty, the rose is 
going back to the briar. I will not speak of the fine 
old crusted stories, ever the same, on which every 
drama is based, nor yet of the musty characters with 
which they are peopled—the miser in the old castle 
counting his gold by night, the dishevelled woman 
whom he keeps for ambiguous reasons confined in a 
cellar. Let all this be waived. We must not quarrel 
with the ingredients. The miser and the old castle 
are as true, and not one jot more true, than the mil¬ 
lion events which go to make up the phenomena of 
human existence. Not at these things considered 
separately do I take umbrage, but at the miserable 
use that is made of them, the vulgarity of the com¬ 
plications evolved from them, and the poverty of 
beauty in the dialogue. 

Not the thing itself, but the idea of the thing 
evokes the idea. Schopenhauer was right; we do not 
want the thing, but the idea of the thing. The 
thing itself is worthless; and the moral writers who 
embellish it with pious ornamentation are just as 
reprehensible as Zola, who embellishes it with erotic 
arabesques. You want the idea drawn out of ob- 
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souring matter, this etm ltest he done bv the symbol. 
The symbol, or tins thing itself, that is the great 
artistic question. In earlier ages it was the symbol; 
a name, a plume, sufficed to evoke tint hlett; now we 
evoke nuthing, for we give everythin!;; tint imagina¬ 
tion of the spwfator is no longer ealletl into play. 
In Shakespeare's days to create wealth in a theatre 
it whs only necessary to write upon it Imnrd, “A 
magnificent ajairtment in u palace.” This waa no 
doubt primitive and not a little barbarous, but it waa 
better by far than by dint of anxious archeology to 
construct, the Doge’s palace upon the stage. By 
one rich pillar, by some projecting balustrade taken 
in conjunct ion with a moored gondola, we should 
strive to evoke the soul of the city of Veronese: by 
the magical and umspuilled selection of a subtle and 
unexpected feature of a thought or aspect of a land¬ 
scape, and not by the up-piling of extraneous detail, 
are all great poetic effect# achieved. 

• * Hy tt» tidelw* dolorous inland sea. 

In a hunt of sand, of ruin, and gold.” 

And, better example still, 

“IUeu quo lo non du eor eat trlste au fond Am bols," 

that impeccable, that only line of real poetry Alfred 
do Vigny ever wrote; and being a great poet Shake 
speare conaeionaly or unconsciously observed mon 
faithfully than any other poet these principles oi 
art; and, as U charaoteristie of the prawnt day. 
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nowhere do we find these principles so grossly vio¬ 
lated as in the representation of his plays. I had 
painful proof of this some few nights after my arri¬ 
val in London. I had never seen Shakespeare acted, 
and 1 went to the Lyceum and there I saw that ex¬ 
quisite love song—for Romeo and Juliet is no more 
than a love song in dialogue—tricked out in silks and 
carpets and illuminated building, a vulgar bawd 
suited to the gross passion of an ignorant public. 
I hated all that with the hatred of a passionate heart, 
and I longed for a simple stage, a few simple indica¬ 
tions, and the simple recitation of that story of the 
sacrifice of the two white souls for the reconciliation 
of two great families. My hatred did not reach to 
the age of the man who played the boy-lover, but to 
the offensiveness with which he thrust his individual¬ 
ity upon me, longing to realize the poet’s divine imagi¬ 
nation : and the woman, too, I wished with my whole 
soul away, subtle and strange though she was, and I 
yearned for her part to be played by a youth as in 
old time: a youth cunningly disguised, would be a 
symbol; and my mind would be free to imagine the 
divine Juliet of the poet, whereas I could but dream 
of the bright eyes and delicate mien and motion of 
the woman who had thrust herself between me and it. 

But not with symbol and subtle suggestion has the 
villa to do, but with such stolid, intellectual fare as 
corresponds to its material wants. The villa has not 
time to think, the villa is the working bee. The tav¬ 
ern is the drone. It has no boys to put to school, no 
neighbours to studv. and is therefore a little more 
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refined, or, should I mt v i depraved, in its taste. 
Tho villa in one form or other has always existed, 
and always will exist so long ns our present social 
system holds together. It is tin* basis of life, and 
marts important than tho tavern. Agreed: but that 
does not say that the tavern was not an excellent cor¬ 
rective influence to the villa, amt that its disappear¬ 
ance haa not had u vulgarising elTect on artistic work 
of all kinds, and tho club has been proved impo¬ 
tent to replneo it, the club laung no more than the 
correlative of the villa. Let the reader trace villa 
through each modern feature. 1 will pass on at once 
to the circulating library, ait once the symbol and 
glory of vi Hainan. 

The subject is not unfamiliar to me; X come to 
it liko the son to his father, like the bird to its nest 
(Singularly inappropriate comparison, but I am in 
such excellent humour to day; humour is everything. 
It is said that tho tiger will sometimes play with 
tho Iambi Let us play.) Wo havo the villa well in 
our tuind. The father who goes to tho city in tho 
morning, the grown-up girls waiting to Is* married, 
the big drawing-room where they piny wait/, music, 
and talk of dancing parties. Hut waltzes will not 
entirely suffice, nor even tennis; the girls must read. 
Mother cannot keep a censor (it is as much us she can 
do to keep a eook, housemaid, and pago-bny), be¬ 
sides the expense would be enormous, even if noth¬ 
ing but shilling and two-shilling novels were pur¬ 
chased. Out of such circumstances tho circulating 
library was hatched. 
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The villa made known its want, and art fell on 
its knees. Pressure was put on the publishers, and 
books were published at 31s. Gd .; the dirty, outside 
public was got rid of, and the villa paid its yearly 
subscription, and had nice large handsome books that 
none but the elite could obtain, and with them a sense 
of being put on a footing of equality with my Lady 
This and Lady That, and certainty that nothing 
would como into the hands of dear Kate and Mary 
and Maggie that they might not road, and all for 
two guineas a year. English fiction became pure, 
and the garlic and assafoctida with which Byron, 
Fiolding, and Ben donson so liberally seasoned their 
works, and in spite of which, as critics say, they were 
geniuses, have disappeared from our literature. Eng¬ 
lish fiction becamo pure, dirty stories were to be 
heard no more, wore no longer procurable. But at 
this point human nature intervened; poor human na- 
turo 1 when you pinch it in in one place it bulges out 
in another, after tho fashion of a lady’s figure. Hu¬ 
man nature has from the earliest time shown a liking 
for dirty stories; dirty stories have formed a sub¬ 
stantial part of every literature (T employ tho words 
“dirty stories” in tho circulating library sense); 
therefore a taste for dirty stories may bo said to be 
inherent in tho human animal. Call it a disease if 
you will—an incurable disease—which, if it is driven 
inwards, will break out in an unexpected quarter in 
a now form and with redoubled virulence. This is 
exactly what has happened. Actuated by tho most 
laudable motives, Mudie cut off our rations of dirty 
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stories, and for forty years we were apparently the 
most moral people on the face of the earth. It was 
confidently asserted that an English woman of sixty 
would not read what would bring the blush of shame 
to the cheeks of a maiden of any other nation. But 
humiliation and sorrow were awaiting Mudie. True 
it is that we still continued to subscribe to his library, 
true it is that we still continued to go to church, true 
it is that we turned our faces away when Mdlle . de 
Maupin or the Assommoir was spoken of; to all ap¬ 
pearance we were as good and chaste a3 even Mudie 
might wish us; and no doubt he looked back upon 
his forty years of effort with pride; no doubt he 
beat his manly breast and said, “I have scorched the 
evil one out of the villa; the head of the serpent is 
crushed for evermore but lo, suddenly, with all 
the horror of an earthquake, the slumbrous law courts 
awoke, and the burning cinders of fornication and 
the blinding and suffocating smoke of adultery were 
poured upon and hung over the land. Through the 
mighty columns of our newspapers the terrible lava 
rolled unceasing, and in the black stream the villa, 
with all its beautiful illusions, tumbled and disap¬ 
peared. 

An awful and terrifying proof of the futility of 
human effort, that there is neither bad work nor 
good work to do, nothing but to await the coming 
of the Nirvana. 

I have written much against the circulating 
library, and I have read a feeble defence or two; but 
I have not seen the argument that might be legiti- 
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mately put forward in its favour. It seems to me 
this: the circulating library is conservatism, art is 
always conservative; tho circulating library lifts the 
writer out of tho precariousness and noiso of the wild 
street of popular fancy into a quiet place where pas¬ 
sion is more restrained and thcro is more reflection. 
The young and unknown writer is placed at once in 
a place of comparative security, and ho is not forced 
to employ vile and degrading methods of attracting 
attention; tho known writer, having a certain market 
for his work, is enabled to think more of it and less 
of the immediate acclamation of tho crowd; hut all 
these possible advantages are destroyed and rendered 
nil by tho veracious censorship exorcised by the 
librarian. 

•*■***•* 

There is one thing in England that is free, that 
is spontaneous, that reminds mo of tho blithonoss and 
nationalness of tho Continent;—but there is nothing 
French about it, it is wholly and essentially Eng¬ 
lish, and in its communal enjoyment and its spon¬ 
taneity it is a survival of Elizabethan England—I 
mean the music-hall; tho French music-hall scorns to 
mo silly, effete, sophisticated, and lacking, not in 
tho popularity, but in the vulgarity of an English 
hall—I, will not say tho Pavilion, which is too cos¬ 
mopolitan, dreary French comics are hoard there— 
for preference lot us say tho Royal. I shall not 
easily forgot my first evening there, when I saw for 
the time a living house—the dissolute paragraphists, 
the elegant mashers (mark the imaginativeness of the 
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repellent vulgarity but art, choice and rare—see, 
here she comes with “What cheer, Rea; Rea’s on the 
job.” The sketch is slight, but is welcome and re¬ 
freshing after tho eternal drawing-room and Mrs. 
Kendal’s crmibrous domesticity; it is curious, quaint, 
perverted, and are not these the aions and the attri¬ 
butes of art i Now see that perfect oomedian, 
Arthur Roberts, superior to Irving because he is 
working with living material; how trim and saucy 
ho is! and how he ovokes tho soul, the brandy-and- 
soda soul, of tho young men, delightful and elegant in 
black and white, who are so vociferously cheering 
him, “Will you stand mo a cab-fare, ducky, I am 
feeling so awfully queer ?” The soul, the spirit, the 
entity of Piccadilly Circus is in tho words, and the 
scene the comedian’s eyes—each look is full of sug¬ 
gestion ; it is irritating, it is magnetic, it is symbolic, 
it is art. 

Not art, but a sign, a presentiment of an art, that 
may grow from tho present seeds, that may rise into 
some stately and unpremeditated efflorescence, as the 
rhapsodist rose to Sophoclos, as the miracle play rose 
through Poole and Nash to Marlowe, hence to the 
wondrous summer of Shakespeare, to die later on 
in the mist and yellow and brown of the autumn of 
Crowes and Daronants. I have soon music-hall 
sketches, comic interludes that in their unexpectedness 
and naive naturalness remind meoftho comic passages 
in Marlowe’s Faustus, I waited (I admit in vain) for 
some beautiful phantom to appear, and to hear an en¬ 
thusiastic worshipper cry out in his agony:— 
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“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies! 

Come, Helen, come; give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena . 9 9 

And then the astonishing change of key 

“I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wurtemberg be sacked , 9 9 etc. 

The hall is at least a protest against the weari¬ 
some stories concerning wills, misers in old castles, 
lost heirs, and the woeful solutions of such things— 
she who has been kept in the castle cellar for twenty 
years restored to the delights of hair-pins and a 
manve dress, the ingenue to the protecting arm, etc. 
The music-hall is a protest against Mrs. Kendal's 
marital tendernesses and the abortive platitudes of 
Messrs. Pettit and Sims; the music-hall is a protest 
against Sardou and the immense drawing-room sets, 
rich hangings, velvet sofas, etc., so different from 
the movement of the English comedy with its constant 
change of scene. The music-hall is a protest against 
the villa, the circulating library, the club, and for 
this the “ 'all" is inexpressibly dear to me. 

But in the interests of those illiterate institutions 
called theatres it is not permissible for several char¬ 
acters to narrate events in which there is a sequel, by 
means of dialogue, in a music-hall. If this vexatious 
restriction were removed it is possible, if it is not 
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certain, that while some halls remained faithful to 
comic songs and jugglers others would gradually learn 
to cater for more intellectual and subtle audiences, 
and that out of obscurity and disorder new dramatic 
forms, coloured and permeated by the thought and 
feeling of to-day, might be definitely evolved. It 
is our only chance of again possessing a dramatic 
literature* 




CHAPTER X 


I T is said that young men of genius come to London 
with great poems and dramas in their pockets and 
find every door closed against them. Chatterton’s 
death perpetuated this legend. But when I, Edward 
Dayne, came to London in search of literary adven¬ 
ture, I found a ready welcome. Possibly I should 
not have been accorded any welcome had I been 
anything but an ordinary person. Let this be waived. 
I was as covered with “fads” as a distinguished for¬ 
eigner with stars. Naturalism I wore round my neck, 
Romanticism was pinned over the heart, Symbolism 
I carried like a toy revolver in my waistcoat pocket, 
to be used on an emergency. I do not judge whether 
I was charlatan or genius, I merely state that I found 
all—actors, managers, editors, publishers, docile and 
ready to listen to me. The world may be wicked, 
cruel, and stupid, but it is patient; on this point I 
will not be gainsaid, it is patient; I know what I 
am talking about; I maintain that the world is 
patient. If it were not, what would have happened ? 
I should have been murdered by the editors of (I 
will suppress names), tom in pieces by the sub-edi¬ 
tors, and devoured by the office boys. There was no 
wild theory which I did not assail them with, there 
was no strange plan for the instant extermination 
of the Philistine, which I did not press upon them, 

US 
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and (here I must whisper), with a fail amount of 
success, not complete success I am glad to say—that 
would have meant for the editors a change from their 
arm-chairs to the benches of the Union and the plank 
beds of Holloway. The actress when she returned 
home from the theatre, suggested I had an <memy, a 
vindictive enemy, who dogged my steps; but her stage 
experience led her astray. I had no enemy except 
myself; or to put it scientifically, no enemy except 
the logical consequences of my past life and educa¬ 
tion, and these caused me a great and real inconven¬ 
ience. French wit was in my brain, French senti¬ 
ment was in my heart; of the English soul I knew 
nothing, and I could not remember old sympathies, 
it was like seeking forgotten words, and if I were 
writing a short story, I had to return in thought to 
Montmartre or the Champs Elysees for my char¬ 
acters. That I should have forgotten so much in ten 
years seems incredible, and it will be deemed impos¬ 
sible by many, but that is because few are aware of 
how little they know of the details of life, even of 
their own, and are incapable of appreciating ths> 
influence of their past upon their present. The visi r 
ble world is visible only to a few, the moral world is a 
closed book to nearly all. I was full of France, and 
France had to be got rid of, or pushed out of sight 
before I could understand England; I was like a 
snake striving to slough its skin. 

Handicapped as I was with dangerous ideas, and 
an impossible style, defeat was inevitable. My Eng¬ 
lish was rotten with French idiom; it was like an ill- 
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built wall overpowered by huge masses of ivy; the 
weak foundations had given way beneath the weight 
of the parasite; and the ideas I sought to give expres¬ 
sion to were green, sour, and immature as apples in 
August. 

Therefore before long the leading journal that 
had printed two poems and some seven or eight criti¬ 
cal articles, ceased to send me books for review, and 
I fell back upon obscure society papers. Fortunately 
it was not incumbent on me to live by my pen; so I 
talked, and watched, and waited till I grew akin to 
those around me, and my thoughts blended with, and 
took root in my environment. I wrote a play or two, 
I translated a French opera, which had a run of six 
nights, I dramatized a novel, I wrote short stories, 
and I read a good deal of contemporary fiction. 

The first book that came under my hand was “A 
Portrait of a Lady,” by Henry James. Each scene 
is developed with complete foresight and certainty of 
touch. What Mr. James wants to do he does. I 
will admit that an artist may be great and limited; 
by one word he may light up an abyss of soul; but 
there must be this one magical and unique word. 
Shakespeare gives us the word, Balzac, sometimes, 
after pages of vain striving, gives us the word, Tour- 
gueneff gives it with miraculous certainty; but Henry 
James, no; a hundred times he flutters about it; his 
whole book is one long flutter near to the one magical 
and unique word, but the word is not spoken; and 
for want of the word his characters are never resolved 
out of the haze of nebulae. You are on ^ bowing 
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acquaintance with them; they pass you in the street, 
they stop and speak to you, you know how they are 
dressed, you watch the colour of their eyes. When 
I think of “A Portrait of a Lady,” with its mar¬ 
vellous crowd of well-dressed people, it comes back 
to me precisely as an accurate memory of a fashion¬ 
able soiree—the staircase with its ascending figures, 
the hostess smiling, the host at a little distance with 
his hack turned; some one calls him. lie turns; I 
can see his white kid gloves; the air is as sugar with 
the odour of the gardenias; there is brilliant light 
here; there is shadow in the further rooms; the 
women’s feet pass to and fro beneath the stiff skirts; 
I call for my hat and coat; T light a cigar; I stroll 
up Piccadilly ... a very pleasant evening; I have 
seen a good many people I knew; I have observed an 
attitude, and an earnestness of manner that proved 
that a heart was beating. 

Mr. James might say, “If T have done this, I have 
done a great deal,” and I would answer, “No doubt 
you arc a man of great talent, great cultivation and 
not at all of the common herd; I. place you in the 
very front rank, not only of novelists but of men of 
letters.” 

I have read nothing of Henry James’s that did sug¬ 
gest the manner of a scholar; but why should a 
scholar limit himself to empty and endless senti¬ 
mentalities? I will not taunt him with any of the 
old taunts—-why does he not write complicated 
stories? Why does ho not complete his stories! 
Ixjt all this be waived. I will ask him only 
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why lie always avoids decisive action ? Why does a 
woman never say “I will’ ? Why does a woman never 
leave the house with her lover? Why does a man 
never kill a man ? Why does a man never kill him¬ 
self ? Why is nothing ever accomplished ? In real 
life murder, adultery, and suicide are of common oc¬ 
currence ; but Mr. James’s people live in a calm, sad, 
and very polite twilight of volition. Suicide or adul¬ 
tery has happened before the story begins, suicide or 
adultery happens some years hence, when the char¬ 
acters have left the stage, but bang in front of the 
reader nothing happens. The suppression or main¬ 
tenance of story in a novel is a matter of personal 
taste; some prefer character-drawing to adventures, 
some adventures to character-drawing; that you can¬ 
not have both at once I take to be a self-evident pro¬ 
position ; so when Mr. Lang says, “I like adventures,” 
I say, “Oh, do you ?” as I might to a man who says 
“I like sherry,” and no doubt when I say I like 
character-drawing, Mr. Lang says, “Oh, do you V 9 as 
he might to a man who says, “I like port.” But Mr. 
James and I are agreed on essentials, we prefer char¬ 
acter-drawing to adventures. One, two, or even three 
determining actions are not antagonistic to character¬ 
drawing, the practice of Balzac, and Flaubert, and 
Thackeray prove that. Is Mr. James of the same 
mind as the poet Verlaine— 

"La nuance, pas la couleur, 

Seulement la nuance, 

Tout le reste est literature . 9 9 
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In connection with Henry James I had often heard 
the name of W. I). Howells. I bought some three or 
four of his novels. I found them pretty, very pretty, 
but nothing more,—a sort of Ashby Sterry done into 
very neat prose. lie is vulgar, is refined as Henry 
Jantes; he is more domestic; girls with white drosses 
and virginal looks, languid mammas, mild witticisms, 
hero, there, and everywhere; a couple of young men, 
one a little cynical, the other a little ovor-sliadowod by 
his love, a strong, bearded man of fifty in the back¬ 
ground ; in a word, a Tom Robortson comedy faintly 
spiced with American. Henry James wont to France 
and road Tourguonoff. W. I). Howells stayed at 
homo and road Henry James. Henry James’s mind 
is of a higher cast and tompor; I have no doubt at 
one time of his life Henry J antes said, I will write 
the moral history of America, as Tourguonoff wrote 
the moral history of Russia—-ho borrowed at first 
hand, understanding what he was borrowing. W. D. 
Howells borrowed at second hand, and without un¬ 
derstanding what ho was borrowing. Altogether Mr. 
James’s instincts are moro scholarly. Although his 
reserve irritates me, and T often regret his conces¬ 
sions to the prudery of the age,—no, not of the age 
but of librarians,— -!, cannot but feel that his con¬ 
cessions, for I suppose I must call thorn concessions, 
are to a certain extent self-imposed, regretfully, per¬ 
haps . . . somewhat in this fashion—“Truo, that I 
live in an age not very favourable to artistic pro¬ 
duction, but the art of an ago is the spirit of that 
age; if I violate the prejudices of the age I shall miss 



iunit'd with the went tit hewers that bloomed three 
himtireti yearn ago." Plausible, ingenious, quite in 
the spirit of Mr. dames’* tut ml; I ran almost hear 
him reason so; nor does the argument displease me, 
for it its conceived in a scholarly spirit. N’ow my 
conception of W. l>. Howolls is quite different I see 
him the happy father of a numerous family; the sun 
is shining, the girls and laws are playing on the lawn, 
they come trooping in to u high tea, and there is 
dancing in the evening. 

My fat landlady lent me a novel hv (leorge Mere¬ 
dith,—“Tragic Comedians”; I was glad to receive it, 
for my admiration of his poetry, with which l was 
slightly acquainted, was very gemma* indeed. *‘l.ov« 
in a Valley” is a lieautifu! i>oom, and the “Nuptials 
of Attila,” I read it in the .Vote Quarterly ttrinmo 
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of which I am as distinctly conscious, viz., that the 
author is, how shall I put it ? the French would say 
“quelqu’un,” that expresses what I would say in Eng¬ 
lish. I remember, too, that although a man may be 
able to understand anything, that there must be some 
modes of thoughts and attitudes of mind which we 
are so naturally antagonistic to, so entirely out of 
sympathy with, that wo are in no true sense critics 
of thorn. Such are the thoughts that come to me when 
I road Mr. George Meredith. I try to console my¬ 
self with such reflections, and then I break forth, and 
crying passionately:—jerks, wire splintered wood. 
In Balzac, which I know by heart, in Shakespeare, 
which I have just begun to love, I And words deeply 
impregnated with the savour of life; but in George 
Meredith there is nothing but crack jaw sentences, 
empty and unpleasant in the mouth as sterile nuts. 
I could select hundreds of phrases which Mr. Mere¬ 
dith would probably call epigrams, and I would defy 
anyone to say they were wise, graceful or witty. I 
do not know any book more tedious than “Tragic 
Comedians,” more pretentious, more blatant; it struts 
and screams, stupid in all its gaud and absurdity as 
a cockatoo. More than fifty pages I could not read. 

How, I asked myself, could the man who wrote 
the “Nuptials of Attila” write this? but my soul re¬ 
turned no answer, and I listened as one in a hollow 
mountain side. My opinion of George Meredith 
never ceases to puzzle me. He is of the north, I am 
of the south. Carlyle, Mr. Robert Browning, and 
George Meredith are the three essentially northern 
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writers; in them there is nothing of Latin sensuality 
and subtlety, 

I took up “Khoda Fleming.” I found some ex¬ 
quisite bits of description in it, but I heartily wished 
them in verse, they were motives for poems; and 
there was some wit. I remember a passage very racy 
indeed, of middle-class England. Antony, I think is 
the man’s name, describes how he is interrupted art 
his tea; a paragraph of seven or ten lines with "I am 
having my tea, I am at my tea,” running through it 
for refrain. Then a description of a lodging-house 
dinner: “a block of bread on a lonely plate, and pota¬ 
toes that looked as if they had committed suicide in 
their own steam.” A little ponderous and stilted, 
but undoubtedly witty. I read on until I came to a 
young man who fell from his horse, or had been 
thrown from his horse, I never knew which, nor did 
I feel enough interest in the matter to make research; 
the young man was put to bed by his mother, and once 
in bed he began to talk! . . . four, five, six, ten pages 
of talk, and such talk! I can offer no opinion why 
Mr. George Meredith committed them to paper; it 
is not narrative, it is not witty, nor is it sentimental, 
nor is it profound. I read it once; my mind aston¬ 
ished at receiving no sensation cried out like a child 
at a milkless breast. I read the pages again . . . did 
I understand ? Yes, I understood every sentence, but 
they conveyed no idea, they awoke no emotion in me; 
it was like sand, arid and uncomfortable. The story 
is surprisingly commonplace—the people in it are as 
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lacking in subtlety as those of a Drury Lane melo¬ 
drama. 

“Diana of the Crossways” I liked better, and had 
I had absolutely nothing to do I might have read it 
to the end. I remember a scene with a rustic—a 
rustic who could eat hog a solid hour—that amused 
me. I remember the sloppy road in the Weald, and 
the vague outlines of the South Downs seen in star¬ 
light and mist. But to come to the great question, 
the test by which Time will judge us all—the crea¬ 
tion of a human being, of a live thing that wo have 
mot with in life before, and meet for the first time 
in print, and who abides with us over after. Into 
what shadow has not Diana floated ? Where are the 
magical glimpses of the soul ? Do you remomber in 
“Pisres et Knfants,” when Tourguenoff is unveiling 
the woman’s, shall I say, affection, for Bazaroff, or 
the interest she feels in him? and exposing at the 
same time the reasons why she will never marry 
him. ... I wish I had tho book by mo, I have not 
seen it for ton years. 

After striving through many pages to put Lueien, 
whom you would have loved, whom I would have 
lovod, that divine representation of all that is young 
and desirable in man, boforo tho reader, Balzac puts 
these words in his mouth in reply to an impatient 
question by Vautrin, who asks him what he wants, 
what ho is sighing for, “D’etre ciUbre et d’etre aime ’’ 
•—these are soul-waking words, these are Shakespeare 
words. 

Where in “Diana of the Crossways” do we find 
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soul-evoking words like these ? With, tiresome repeti¬ 
tion we are told that she is beautiful, divine; but I 
see her not at all, I don’t know if she is dark, tall, or 
fair; with tiresome reiteration we are told that she 
is brilliant, that her conversation is like a display of 
fireworks, that the company is dazzled and overcome; 
but when she speaks the utterances are grotesque, and 
I say that if any one spoke to me in real life as she 
does in the novel, I should not doubt for an instant 
that I was in the company of a lunatic* The epi¬ 
grams are never good, they never come within meas¬ 
urable distance of La Rochefoucauld, Balzac, or even 
Goncourt. The admirers of Mr. Meredith constantly 
deplore their existence, admitting that they destroy 
all illusion of life. “When we have translated half 
of Mr. Meredith’s utterances into possible human 
speech, then we can enjoy him,” says the Pall Mall 
Gazette . We take our pleasures differently; mine 
are spontaneous, and I know nothing about trans¬ 
lating the rank smell of a nettle into the fragrance of 
a rose, and then enjoying it. 

Mr. Meredith’s conception of life is crooked, ill- 
balanced, and out of tune. What remains ?—a cer¬ 
tain lustiness. You have seen a big man with square 
shoulders and a small head, pushing about in a crowd, 
he shouts and works his arms, he seems to be doing 
a great deal, in reality he is doing nothing; so Mr. 
Meredith appears to me, and yet I can only think of 
him as an artist; his habit is not slatternly, like those 
of such literary hodmen as Mr. David Christie Mur¬ 
ray, Mr. Besant, Mr. Buchanan. There is no trace 
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of tlio crowd about him. I do not question his right 
of place, I am out of sympathy with him, that is all; 
and I regret that it should bo so, for he is one whose 
love of art is pure and untainted with commercial¬ 
ism, and if I may praise it for nought else, I can 
praise it for this. 

I have noticed that if I buy a book because I am 
advised, or because I think I ought, my reading is 
sure to prove sterile. II faut que cola vient de moi, 
as a woman onco said to me, speaking of her caprices ; 
a quotation, a chance word heard in an unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Blackmore I read be¬ 
cause I had heard that they wore distinguished novel¬ 
ists; neither touchod mo, I might just as well have 
bought a daily paper; neither like nor dislike, a 
shrug of the shouldors—that is all. Hardy seems to 
me to bear about the same relation to George Eliot 
as Jules Breton does to Millet—a vulgarisation never 
offensive, and executed with ability. The story of 
an art is always the same, ... a succession of abor¬ 
tive but ever strengthening efforts, a moment of su¬ 
premo concentration, a succession of efforts weak¬ 
ening the final extinction. George Eliot gathered up 
all previous attempts, and created the English peas¬ 
ant; and following her peasants there came an end- 
loss crowd from Devon, Yorkshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and, as they camo, they faded into the 
palest shadows until at last they appeared in red 
stockings, high heels and were lost in the chorus of 
opera. Mr. Hardy was the first step down. His 
work is what dramatic critics would call good, honest, 
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straightforward work. It is unillumined by a ray of 
genius, it is slow and somewhat sodden. It reminds 
me of an excellent family coach—one of the old sort 
hnng on C springs—a fat coachman on the box and 
a footman whose livery was made for his predecessor. 
In criticising Mr. Meredith I was ont of sympathy 
‘frith my author, ill at ease, angry, puzzled; but with 
Mr. Hardy I am on quite different terms, I am as 
familiar with him as with the old pair of trousers I 
put on when I sit down to write; I know all about 
his aims, his methods; I know what has been done in 
that line, and what can be done. 

I have heard that Mr. Hardy is country bred, but 
I should not have discovered this from his writings. 
They read to me more like a report, yes, a report,—a 
conscientious, well-done report, executed by a thor¬ 
oughly efficient writer sent down by one of the daily 
papers. Nowhere do I find selection, everything is 
reported, dialogues and descriptions. Take for in¬ 
stance the long evening talk between the farm people 
when Oak is seeking employment. It is not the abso¬ 
lute and literal transcript from nature after the man¬ 
ner of Henri Monier; for that it is a little too diluted 
with Mr. Hardy’s brains, the edges are a little sharp¬ 
ened and pointed, I can see where the author has 
been at work filing; on the other hand, it is not syn¬ 
thesized—the magical word which reveals the past, 
and through which we divine the future—is not 
seized and set triumphantly as it is in “Silas 
Mamer.” The descriptions do not flow out of and 
form part of the narrative, but are wedged in, and 
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often awkwardly. We are invited to assist at a sheep- 
shearing scene, or at a harvest supper, because these 
scenes are not to be found in the works of George 
Eliot, because the reader is supposed to be interested 
in such things, because Mr. Hardy is anxious to show 
how jolly country he is. 

Collegians, when they attempt character-drawing, 
create monstrosities, but a practised writer should be 
able to create men and women capable of moving 
through a certain series of situations without shock¬ 
ing in any violent way the most generally applicable 
principles of common sense. I say that a practised 
writer should be able to do this; that they sometimes 
do not is a matter which I will not now go into, 
suffice it for my purpose if I admit that Mr. Hardy 
can do this. In farmer Oak there is nothing to object 
to; the conception is logical, the execution is trust¬ 
worthy ; he has legs, arms, and a heart; but the vital 
spark that should make him of our flesh and of our 
soul is wanting, it is dead water that the sunlight 
never touches. The heroine is still more dim, she is 
stuffy, she is like tow; the rich farmer is a figure out 
of any melodrama, Sergeant Troy nearly quickens to 
life; now and then the clouds are liquescent, but a 
real ray of light never falls. 

The story-tellers are no doubt right when they in¬ 
sist on the difficulty of telling a story. A sequence 
of events—it does not matter how simple or how com¬ 
plicated—working up to a logical close, or, shall I 
say, a close in which there is a sense of rhythm and 
inevitableness is always indicative of genius. Shake- 
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i^fordi soon* nxumphM, likewise 

1 *4!»*n% liimw *.*.»• tUv.rw Flint, lihow iso Tourguemd?; 
tin* ”< 1 4 j*uh 11 i 4* *<f rMiir t*, tlit* orowniug iimi final 
iirliinri.n«iii in tlir munio of mjuruin* uml tins nuumy 
hnrsimmm of fate. Hut in muteMjiorary English 
hoi; *n t tmtrud, u?i-l I mu rrpmtedly ftfrttrk by the 
itmhihty of writers, mm of tin* lit ;4 rlttAi, In make an 
orguiur %tMr of ititnf reforms* Horn, I mry t fhtt 
whin* 4 moar* tin* way is obvious, hut tin sooner do 
Wo r titer Pit tilt^ Ml chapters thus* till* story hiding 
lii sbmv incipient sh;f Unite*, and iston it duiibitw hnek 
4ii#4 !uru% growing niili mrry turn weaker likti a 
hare M?me flip Itmitiik From a certain tiimdttes* 

«4 construction, front ttm simple wmiiw hy which 
I Ini's rim* is in tin* naming chapters, 

f ili4 im? t*\p*vf that flm story would run lmrt> hearted 
in ill i4h<% Ini! the tiimmftf Troy Inlil tiii wife that 
tin nrirnf eared C«f lief, 1 Mtapeeted ^oiftrlSttisg mm 
wrong; mlsrii hn ml limit In kttbo ntul wna et»rrit*d 
nut hy flip mrrmf t knew flm game wits up, itittl was 
prepared IW iiii% thing, rim for flm limit shooting 
by fb« rich farmer, mi4 tho marriage* with Oak, a 
mMo-timt who*h of course dors not come within tho 
range of literary cntieUm* 

^hunm IWne" terttrk inn m childishly garmloiiij 
atupidly prolix, ffttullrtt with roiiniinitfs tmt interest* 
tug t«$ fhmMies ami leading to nothing* Mr* Hardy 
tin* j*mier of being ttblo to ahajHi tivnnta; 
hit can mould thmt to it eerfain form; that hg cannot 
breathe info them tho spirit of lifts I tnmi already 
inti!, hut "Ismm lhnW reminds tin* of a third-rate 
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Italian opera, La Fille du Regiment, or Emani; it 
is corrupt with all the vices of the school, and it does 
not contain a single passage of real fervour or force 
to make us forget the inherent defects of the art of 
which it is a poor specimen. Wagner made the dis¬ 
covery, not a very wonderful one after all when we 
think, that an opera had much hotter bo melody from 
end to end. The realistic school following on Wag¬ 
ner’s footsteps discovered that a novel had much bet¬ 
ter be all narrative—an uninterrupted flow of narra¬ 
tive. Description is narrative, analysis of character 
is narrative, dialogue is narrative; the form is cease¬ 
lessly changing, but the melody of narration is never 
interrupted. 

But the reading of “Loma Doone” calls to my 
mind, and very vividly, an original artistic principle 
of which English romance writers are either strangely 
ignorant or neglectful, viz., that the sublimation of 
the dramatis persona and the deeds in which they 
are involved must correspond, and their relationship 
should remain unimpaired. Tumor’s “Carthage” is 
nature transposed and wonderfully modified. Some 
of the passages of light and shade there—those of the 
balustrade—are fugues, and there his art is allied to 
Bach in sonority and beautiful combination. Turner 
know that a branch hung across the sun looked at 
separately was black, but he painted it light to main¬ 
tain the equipoise of atmosphere. In tide novel the 
characters are the voice, the deeds are the orchestra. 
But the English novelist takes ’Arry and ’Arriet, and 
without question allows them to achieve deeds; nor 
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does lie hesitate to pum them info the realms of the 
supernatural. Kuril violuiitm of tlw first principle 
of narration is never to lie mot with in the alder 
writ ora. Achillea stands m lull m Troy, Merlin is as 
old ami as wise §m the world. Rhythm and poetical ex- 
pnwiiinii nro ossontiul attributes of dramatic genius, 
but the original sign of nuns mill mission is tin in¬ 
stinctive modulation of man with the deeds lie at¬ 
tempts or achieves, This iiinti mid tlm deed must be 
cognate and equal, and the melodic balance and blend¬ 
ing urn what first separate Homer and Hugo from 
tint fabricator* of singular adventures. In Scott 
leather jerkins, swords, horses, mountains, and castles 
harmonise completely and fully with food, fighting, 
words, mid vision of life; the chords are aimplc m 
llniidetX but flaw nro ns j>crfoet, hvtfou's work, al¬ 
though as vulgar m Verdi a it* in itittctt the same 
fashion, sustained by a natural sense of formal har¬ 
mony; but nil flint follows is decadent, an admix- 
turn of romance and realign, tint exaggerations of 
Hugo and ftie homeliness of Trollope; n litter of an¬ 
cient elements in a state of deeomjiodthm. 

The spiritual ninth sis of Hal/ite mgiuls the trium¬ 
phant imagination of Khnke4|teurc» and by different 
roads I hey reach the same height of tragic awe, but 
when improbability, which in them days t\m\ duty 
for imagination, is mixed with the familiar aspects 
of life, the rt**ult is inchoate and rhythmics# folly* 
1 mean tlm regular and inevitable alternation and 
combination of pn and ms, and dear Annie who lives 
si liajibitfi, with the Mountains of tint Moon, and tbs 
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secret of eternal life; this violation of the first prin¬ 
ciples of art—that is to say, of tho rhythm of feeling 
and proportion, is not possible in France. I ask the 
reader to recall what was said on the subject of the 
Club, Tavern, and Villa. Wo have a surplus popula¬ 
tion of more than two million women, the tradition 
that chastity is woman’s only virtue still survives, the 
Tavom and its adjunct Bohemianism have been sup¬ 
pressed, and the Villa is omnipotent and omnipres¬ 
ent ; tennis-playing, church on Sundays, and suburban 
hops engender a craving for excitement for the far 
away, for the unknown; but tho Villa with its tennis¬ 
playing, church on Sundays, and suburban hops will 
not surrender its own existence, it must take a part 
in tho horoic deeds that happen in the Mountains of 
the Moon; it will havo heroism in its own pint pot. 
Achilles and Merlin must be replaced by Uncle Jim 
and an undorgraduato; and so the Villa is tho author 
of “Rider Haggard,” “Hugh Conway,” “Robert 
Buchanan,” and the author of “The House on the 
Marsh.” 

I read two books by Mr. Christie Murray, 
“Joseph’s Coat” and “Rainbow Gold,” and one by 
Messrs. Bosant and Rico,—“The Seamy Side.” It is 
difficult to critieiso such work, there is absolutely 
nothing to say but that it is as suited to the mental 
needs of the Villa as the baker’s loaves and tho butch¬ 
er’s rounds of beef are to tho physical. I do not 
think that any such literature is found in any other 
country. In France some three or four men produce 
works of art, the rest of the fiction of the country is 
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unknown to men of letters. But “Rainbow Gold,” 
I take tbe best of tbe three, is not bad as a second- 
rate French novel is bad; it is excellent as all that 
is straightforward is excellent; and it is surprising 
to find that work can be so good, and at the same 
time so devoid of artistic charm. That such a thing 
should be is one of the miracles of the Villa. 

I have heard that Mr. Besant is an artist in the 
“Chaplain of the Fleet” and other novels, but this is 
not possible. The artist shows what he is going to 
do the moment he puts pen to paper, or brush to 
canvas; he improves on his first attempts, that is all; 
and I found “The Seamy Side” so very common, 
that I cannot believe for a moment that its author 
or authors could write a line that would interest me. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is a type of artist that every 
age produces unfailingly: Catulle Mendes is his 
counterpart in France,—but the pallid Portuguese 
Jew with his Christ-like face, and his fascinating 
fervour is more interesting than the spectacled 
Scotchman. Both began with volumes of excellent 
but characterless verse, and loud outcries about the 
dignity of art, and both have—well . . . Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has collaborated with Gus. Harris, and 
written the programme poetry for the Vaudeville 
Theatre; he has written a novel, the less said about 
which the better—he has attacked men whose shoe¬ 
strings he is not fit to tie, and having failed to injure 
them, he retracted all he said, and launched forth 
into slimy benedictions. He took Fielding’s master¬ 
piece, degraded it, and debased it; he wrote to the 
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papers that Fielding was a genius in spite of his 
coarseness, thereby inferring that he was a much 
greater genius since he had sojourned in this Scotch 
house of literary ill-fame. Clarville, the author of 
“Madame Angot,” transformed Madame MameflE into 
a virtuous woman; but ho did not write to the papers 
to say that Balzac owed him a debt of gratitude on 
that account. 

The star of Miss Braddon has finally set in the 
obscure regions of servantgalism; Ouida and Rhoda 
Broughton continue to rewrite the books they wrote 
ten years ago; Mrs. Lynn Linton I have not read. 
The “Story of an African Farm” was pressed upon 
me. I found it sincere and youthful, disjointed but 
well-written; descriptions of sand-hills and ostriches 
sandwiched with doubts concerning a future state, 
and convictions regarding the moral and physical 
superiority of womon: but of art nothing; that is to 
say, art as I understand it,—rhythmical sequence of 
events described with rhythmical sequence of phrase. 

I read the “Story of Elizabeth” by Miss Thack¬ 
eray. It came upon mo with all the fresh and fair 
naturalness of a garden full of lilacs and blue sky, 
and I thought of Hardy, Blackmore, Murray, and 
Besant as of great warehouses where everything might 
bo had, and even if the article required were not in 
stock it could be supplied in a few days at latest. The 
exquisite little descriptions, full of air, colour, light¬ 
ness, grace; the French life seen with such sweet 
English eyes; the sweet little descriptions all so 
gently evocative. “What a tranquil little kitchen it 
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self; the mighty river holding the fate of all, playing 
and dallying with it for a while, and bearing it on at 
last to final and magnificent extinction. That sense 
of the inevitable which had the Greek dramatists 
wholly, which had Goorgo Eliot sufficiently, that 
rhythmical progression of events, rhythm and in¬ 
evitableness (two words for one and the same thing) 
is not thoro. Elly’s golden head, tho back-ground of 
austere French Protestants, is sketched with a flow¬ 
ing water-colour brush, I do not know if it is true, 
but true or false in reality, it is true in art But 
the jarring dissonance of her marriage is inadmissi¬ 
ble ; it cannot be led up to by chords no matter how 
ingenious, the passage, tho attempts from one key to 
tho other, is impossible; tho true end is the ruin, by 
death or lingering life, of Elly and the remorse of 
tho mother. 

One of the few writers of fiction who seems to me 
to possess an ear for the music of events is Miss Mar- 
garot Voloy. Her first novel, “For Poreival,” al¬ 
though diffuse, although it occasionally flowed into by¬ 
channels and lingered in stagnating pools, was in¬ 
formed and held together, even at ends the most 
twisted and broken, by that sense of rhythmic pro¬ 
gression which is so dear to me, and which was after¬ 
wards so splendidly developed in “Damocles.” Pale, 
painted with grey and opaline tints of morning passes 
the grand figure of Rachel Conway, a victim chosen 
for her beauty, and crowned with flowers of sacrifice. 
She has not forgotten tho face of the maniac, and 
it comes back to her in its awful lines and lights when 
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ahe Sind* herself rich and loved !»v the man whom 
•ho love*. Tho catastrophe in a double one. Not 
•ho know* she in accursed, and that hor duty i* t 
trample mil hor hoc. I' ul*»rn generation* cry to hei 
Tho wrath amt I ho lamentat ion of th« chorus of th 
tlreek singer, tho intoning voice* of tho next-of-kh 
tho pathetic respnmtre of voice* far in the depth* c 
an to natal night, thww the mndnrn novelist, ptayin 
mi mi inferior instrument, may suggest, hut nm»c 
give; hut here the suggestion ia so jaw feet that w 
cense to voarn for the real innate, ns, moling froi 
a score, we are satisfied with the thito and lmssoor 
that play an faultlessly in soundless dots. 

There la neither hesitation nor dutthl. Rachel Ooi 
way put* her dream* away, she will henceforth wal 
ia a sad and ahady path; her interest ,1 are centre 
in the child of the man she love*, and a* she loo! 
for a laat time on the cloud of trees, yh.rion* an 
waving g?«*m in the sunset that encircle* her horn 
her narrow swell* once again to passion, and, a 
know, for tho laat time. 

Tho mechanical oonatmotion of M. Scribe l hi 
learnt from M, Duval; the naturalistic aehool hi 
taught mo to aeorn trick*, and to rely on the antic 
of the sentiment* rather than on extraneous aid ft 
the bringing about of a Mnmmnmt ; and I thoug! 
of all this aa f read “Disenchantment" by Miaa Mab 
Robinson, and it oeeurred to me that my knewledj 
would prove valuable when my turn came to write 
novel, for the mm m plate, tho netting forth of th 
story, seemed to me so loom, that much of its strong 
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Fad dribbled away before it Fad rightly begun. But 
the figure of the Irish politician I accept without re¬ 
serve. It seems to me grand and mighty in its sor¬ 
rowfulness. The tall, dark-eyed, beautiful Celt, 
attainted in blood and brain by generations of famine 
and drink, alternating with the fervid sensuousness 
of the girl, her Saxon sense of right alternating with 
the Celt’s hereditary sense of revenge, his dreamy 
patriotism, his facile platitudes, his acceptance of 
literature as a sort of bread basket, his knowledge 
that he is not great nor strong, and can do nothing 
in the world but love his country; and as he passes 
his thirtieth year the waxing strong of the disease, 
nervous disease complex and torturous; to him drink 
is at once life and death; an article is bread, and to 
calm him and collect what remains of weak, scat¬ 
tered thought, he must drink. The woman cannot 
understand that caste and race separate them; and 
the damp air of spent desire, and the grey and fall¬ 
ing leaves of her illusions fill her life’s sky. Nor is 
there any hope for her until the husband unties the 
awful knot by suicide. 

I will state frankly that Mr. K. L. Stevenson 
never wrote a line that failed to delight me; but he 
never wrote a book. You arrive at a strangely just % 
estimate of a writer’s worth by the mere question; 
“What is he the author of ?” for every writer whose 
work is destined to live is the author of one book 
that outshines the other, and, in popular imagination, 
epitomises his talent and position. What is Shake¬ 
speare the author of ? What is Milton the author of ? 
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What is Fielding tho author of f What is Byron tho 
author off What is Carlyle tho author off What 
ia Thackeray tho author of f What is Zola tho author 
oft What ia Mr. Swinburne tho author off Mr. 
Stevenson is the author of shall i say, “Treasure 
Island,’' or what t 

i think of Mr. Stevenson m a consumptive youth 
weaving garlands of sad flowers with pale, weak 
hands, or leaning to a largu plate-glass window, and 
scratching thereon exquisite profiles with a diamond 
pencil. 

I do not care to «f*euk of gmit ideas, for I am 
unable to see how an idea can exist, at all events can 
be great out of language; an allusion to Mr. Hteveu- 
son’s verbal expression wilt perhaps make my mean¬ 
ing clear. His periods are fresh and bright, rhyth¬ 
mical in sound, and jH'rfwt realizations of their 
sense; in reading you often think that never before 
was such definiteness united to such pi wiry of expres¬ 
sion; every page and every sentence rings of its indi¬ 
viduality. Mr. Stevenson's stylo is over smart, well- 
d rotated, shall 1 say, like u young man walking in the 
Burlington Arcade f Yes, 1 will any so, hut, 1 will 
add, tho most gentlemanly ycung mutt that ever 
walked in tho Burlington. Mr. Kteveuson is eotn- 
petent to understand any thought that might he pre¬ 
sented to him, hut if he were to use it, it would 
instantly become neat, sharp, ornamental, light, and 
graceful; and it would lose alt its original richness 
and harmony. It is not Mr. Btevenson’a brain that 
prevents him from being a thinker, but his style. 
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Another thing that strikes me in thinking of Ste¬ 
venson (I pass over his direct indebtedness to Edgar 
Poe, and his constant appropriation of his methods), 
is the unsuitableness of the special characteristics of 
his talent to the age he lives in. He wastes in his 
limitations, and his talent is vented in prettinesses of 
style. In speaking of Mr. Henry James, I said that, 
although he had conceded much to the foolish, false, 
and hypocritical taste of the time, the concessions he 
made had in little or nothing impaired his talent. 
The very opposite seems to me the case with Mr. 
Stevenson. For if any man living in this end of the 
century needed freedom of expression for the dis¬ 
tinct development of his genius, that man is R. L. 
Stovonson. He who runs may road, and ho with any 
knowledge of literature will, before I have written 
the words, have imagined Mr. Stevenson writing in 
the age of Elizabeth or Anno. 

Turn your platitudes prettily, but write no word 
that could offend the chaste mind of the young girl 
who has spent her morning reading the Colin Camp¬ 
bell divorce case; so says the age we live in. The 
penny paper that may bo bought everywhere, that 
is allowed to lie on every table, prints seven or eight 
columns of filth, for no reason except that the publio 
likes to read filth; the poet and novelist must emascu¬ 
late and destroy their work because. . . . Who shall 
come forward and make answer? Oh, vile, filthy, 
and hypocritical century, I at least scorn you. 

But this is not a course of literature but the story 
of the artistic development of mo, Edward Dayne; 
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so I will tarry no loiter with mere eritieism, hut go 
direct to tin* Imok to which 1 owe the In^t. temple ia 
my soul “Murium the Kpicureun." Well l remem¬ 
ber when I rend tin* ejtening lines, and hmv they came 
upon mo sweetly as the dotting hreath of a bright 
spring. I knew that 1 was awakened a fourth time, 
that a fourth vision of life was to lie given to me. 
Shelley had revealed to mo tho unimngtued nkit» 
whore tho spirit sings of light ami grave; Omttier had 
shown too how extravagantly lieuulifnl in tho visible 
world and how divine b tho rage of tho flesh; and 
with ihil/ito I had descended rirele In eirele into the 
nether world of tho soul, and wutehed its ullliotions. 
'1‘hon thoro wore minor awakenings, Zola had en¬ 
chanted mo with deeoratinn and inebriated mo with 
theory; Fbniltert had astonished with tho wonderful 
delieaoy and suhlloty of his wurkmandiip; tton- 
court’s brilliant adjectival edWta had oaptivatod me 
for a time, hut all them impulses w ore ennobling into 
dust, these aspirations worn etiolated, sinkly as farm 
thrown old in gaslight. 

I had not thought of tho simple and unnfToeted joy 
iff thu heart of natural things; the eolour of the open 
lir, the many forms of the reunify, the birds (lying, 
—that one making fur the sea; the abandoned limit, 
the dwarf roses and the wild lavender; nor bad l 
thought of tho beauty of mildm«-s in life, and how 
by ft certain itvoiduneo of thu wilfully passionate, and 
the surely ugly, we umy secure an asja rt of temporal 
life whieb is abiding and sou! sittlieing. A new dawn 
wan in my brain, fresh and fair, full of wide tewphsa 
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and studious hours, and the lurking fragrance of in¬ 
cense; that such a vision of life was possible I had no 
suspicion, and it came upon me almost with the same 
strength, almost as intensely, as that divine song of 
the flesh,—Mademoiselle do Maupin. 

Certainly, in my mind, these hooks will be always 
intimately associated; and when a few adventitious 
points of difference ho forgotten, it is interesting to 
note how Ann is the alliance, and how cognate and 
co-equal the sympathies on which it is based; the 
same glad worship of the visible world, and the same 
incurable belief that the beauty of material things is 
sufficient for all the needs of life. Mr. Pater can 
join hands with Gautier in saying— je trouve la terra 
ausai belle que le del, et je pense que la correction 
de la forme est la vertu. And I too join issue; I too 
love the great pagan world, its bloodshed, its slaves, 
its injustice, its loathing of all that is feeble. 

But “Marius the Epicurean” was more to me than 
a mero emotional influence, precious and rare though 
that may bo, for this book was the first in English 
prose I had corno across that procured for me any 
genuine pleasure in the language itself, in the com¬ 
bination of words for silver or gold chime, and un¬ 
conventional cadence, and for all those lurking half¬ 
meanings, and that evanescent suggestion, like the 
odour of dead roses, that words retain to the last of 
other times and elder usage. Until I road “Marius” 
the English language (English prose) was to me 
what French must be to the majority of English 
readers. I road for the sense and that was all; th« 
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language itself s**emed to mo course ami pluin, and 
awoke in mo neither lesthetie emotion nor ovon inter* 
out. "Marius" won the steppin,' *louu that carried me 
across tho channel into tho genius of my own tongue. 
Tho translation was not too abrupt; i found n mn- 
stant and careful invocation of moaning that was a 
little aside of the common comprehension, and also 
a sweet depravity of oar for nnexfieeted falls of 
phrase, and of eye for the Una observed depths of 
colours, which although new was a sort of setpiol to 
tho education I had chosen, nml a continuanco of 
it in foreign, hut not wholly unfamiliar medium, and 
having saturated myself with l hi ter, the passage to 
Do Quineev was easy, lie, tint, was a Latin in 
manner and in temper of mind; hut he was truly 
English, and through him I pas ted to the study of 
tho Klismbethan dramatists, the real literature of my 
race, and washed myself clean. 





CHAPTEK XI 


THOUGHTS IN A. STBAND LODGING 

A WFUL Emma has undressed and put the last 
child away—stowed the last child away in 
some mysterious and unapproachable comer that 
none knows of but she; the fat landlady has ceased 
to loiter about my door, has ceased to pester me with 
offers of brandy and water, tea and toast, the induce¬ 
ments that occur to her landlady’s mind; the actress 
from the Savoy has ceased to walk up and down the 
street with the young man who accompanied her 
home from the theatre; she has ceased to linger on 
the doorstep talking to him, her key has grated in 
the lock, she has come upstairs, we have had our usual 
midnight conversation on the landing, she has told 
mo her latest hopes of obtaining a part, and of the 
husband whom she was obliged to leave; we have bid 
each other good-night, she has gone up the creaky 
staircase. I have returned to my room, littered with 
MS. and queer publications; the night is hot and 
heavy, but now a wind is blowing from the river. I 
am listless and lonely. ... I open a book, the first 
book that comes to hand ... it is Le Journal des 
Ooncourls, p. 358 , the end of a chapter:— 

"It is really curious that it should he the four men 
187 
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the most free from all taint ttf lutmtiemfl and all hose 
commercialism, the four pens the most entirely dfi- 
voted to art, that were arrabjned before the public 
prosecutor: jHamietuirc , Flaubert, and ourselves.” 

Yes it in indeed curium*, and I will not spoil the 
piquancy of the moral !*v u comment. No comment 
wouitl help those it* mt who have eyes to ace, no com* 
moot won hi give night to the hojadeedy blind. (Ion- 
court’s statement in ehsjnen! and suggestive enough; 
I leave it u naked simple truth; hut i won hi put by 
it* aide another naked simple truth. Thin: if in 
England the public pr»»*ivutur does not reek to over¬ 
ride literature, the meant of tyranny are not want¬ 
ing, whether they he the tittle tattle ttf the nursery or 
the lady'it draw ing room, or the shameless combina¬ 
tions entered into hy librarians,... In Kuglaud an in 
France those who loved literature the moat purely, 
who were the lewd mercenary in their love, worn 
marked out for persecution, and all three were driven 
into exile, llyron, Shelley, ami Oeorgu Mt«*re; and 
Swinburne, he, too, who loved literature for its own 
sake, was forced, amid cries of indignation and 
horror, to withdraw his liook from the reach of a 
public that was rooting then amid the garbage of the 
Ynlverton divorce case, i think of these facts and 
think of Baudelaire's prose jaaiiu, that poem in which 
ho tella how a dog will run away howling if vmt hold 
to him a bottle of choice scent, hut if you offer him 
some putrid morsel picked nut of some gutter hole, 
he will sniff round it joyfully, and will seek to lick 
year hand for gratitude. Baudelaire compared that 
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dog to the public. Baudelaire was wrong: that dog 
was a-. 


When I read Balzac’s stories of Vautrin and 
Lucien de Rubempre, I often think of Hadrian and 
the Antinous. I wonder if Balzac did dream of trans¬ 
posing the Roman Emperor and his favourite into 
modem life. It is the kind of thing that Balzac 
would think of. No critic has ever noticed this. 


Sometimes, at night, when all is still, and I look 
out on that desolate river, I think I shall go mad with 
grief, with wild regret for mj beautiful appartement 
in Rue de la Tour des Dames. How different is the 
present to the past! I hate with my whole soul this 
London lodging, and all that concerns it—Emma, 
and eggs and bacon, the fat lascivious landlady and 
her lascivious daughter; I am sick of the sentimental 
actress who lives upstairs, I swear I will never go 
out to talk to her on the landing again. Then there 
is failure—I can do nothing, nothing; my novel I 
know is worthless; my life is a weak leaf, it will 
flutter out of sight presently. I am sick of every¬ 
thing; I wish I were back in Paris; I am sick of 
reading; I have nothing to read. Flaubert bores me. 
What nonsense has been talked about him! Imper¬ 
sonal! Nonsense, he is the most personal writer I 
know. That odious pessimism! How sick I am of 
it, it never ceases, it is lugged in a tout dropos, and 
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the little lyrical phrase with whit’!) In* winds up ev&y 
paragraph, how boring it it. Happily, l have "A 
Helton rs" to read, that prodigious book, that beaut i- 
ful iiioaate. iiuystimita is quite right, ideas are well 
enough until you are twenty, afterwards only words 
are lienrahle ... a new idea, what ran he more insipid 
■ fit for tnetnlsTS of parliament. . . . Shall I go to 
Ited f No. . . . I wish I had a volume of Verlaine, 
or something of Mallarme’s to read MallurtnA for 
prefererire. 1 remember liny sum ns s|H*aKs of Mnb 
lartue in "A Hobour*.” In hours like these a page 
of Huystiiatrt is ns a done of opium, n glass of some 
exquisite and powerful liqueur, 

"The d«*eudeia'« of a literature irreparnhly at- 
tanked in its organism, weakened by the age of ideas, 
overworn hy tin* excess of syntax, sensible only of tins 
curiosity whieh fevers sick people, but nevertheless 
hastening to explain everything in its dwline, do* 
sirous of repairing all the omissions of its youth, to 
bequeath all the most subtle souvenirs of its stuttering 
on its denthlied, is inearnnte in Mallannit in most 
oonsunmutte and absolute fashion. . . . 

“The {Hieui in prose is th« form, atiove all others, 
they prefer; handled hy an nlehemist of genius, it 
should contain iu a state of meat the entire strength 
of the novel, the long analysis and the sujierfluoua 
description of which it aupprewaw . , . the adject iso 
placed in such an ingenious and definite way, that 
it could not he legally dispossessed of its place, would 
open up such perspectives, that tho reader would 
dream for whole weeks together on it* meaning at 
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once proeiso and multiple, affirm the present, recon¬ 
struct the pastj divine the future of the souls of the 
characters revealed by the light of the unique epithet. 
The novel thus understood, thus condensed into one 
or two pages, would bo a communion of thought be¬ 
tween a magical writer and an ideal reader, a spir¬ 
itual collaboration by consent between ten superior 
persons scattered through the universe, a delectation 
offered to the most refined, and accessible only to 
them.” 

Iluyaman8 goes to my soul like a gold ornament 
of Byzantine workmanship; there is in his style the 
yearning charm of arches, a sense of ritual, the pas¬ 
sion of the mural, of the window. Ah! in this 
hour of weariness for one of Mallarmd’s prose poems! 
Stay, I remember I have some numbers of La Vogue. 
One of the numbers contains, I know, “Forgotten 
PagesI will translate word for wo^d, preserving 
the very rhythm, one or two of these miniature mar¬ 
vels of diction:-— 

VOBOOTTBir I’AOBS 

“Since Maria left me to go to another star—which? 
Orion, Altair, or thou, green Venus ? I have always 
dborishod solitude. What long days I have passed 
alone with my oat By alone, I mean without a ma¬ 
terial being, and my eat is a mystical companion— 
a spirit I can, therefore, say that I have passed 
whole days alone with my cat, and, alone with one of 
the last authors of the Latin docadonoe; for since tba£ 
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white mmturo k no tnoro, strangely mul mutrulurly 1 
him? lovtnl nil flint the word f$H evpriwe-i. Isi mtefa 
wim^ flint my favourite mM^»n t »f the year k this \m% 
weary days tif summer, whieh immediately premie 

autumn, mill flio hour I eht**m* to \uilk in k when 
tliti mm routs liefore disappearing, with ray# of yellow 
eopjter on the grey walk and ml rttjijpr on the film 
In tint winiii way tho literature tlmt toy mail demand* 
—it «iiil volupt imii nmuifc* ■■■•■ k the dying |*oetry of the 
litttl mmmmU of Home, hut Wore it him breathed at 
all tho rojiififiiiitin.li ti|tjir«iifli of the harhurtufut, or 
Inti begun In stammer tho infantile Latin of the first 
Christum poetrv. 

M l was moling therefore, one of thorn* dear poems 
(whom? (mint Inin more eharm for me tlmit the blush 
of youth)* hint phtuged one hand into t Sit? fur of tliti 
pure animal, wlioii ii barrel nrgitu sang languidly nltd 
tnohi unholy beneath my window, It played in tho 
grout alley of (H)ptars, whom) leaves ap|tenr to mo 
yellow, even in tins springtide, si nee Marin passed 
there with tin! tail caudles fur tho last time. Tho 
instrument ii tins saddest, \m f truly; the piano mitt* 
tillutoH, tho violin t»|ama tho torn mml to tho light, hut 
tin? barrel "orguu, in lift? twilight of remembrance, 
ntiitlo mo dream despairingly. Mow it murmurs an 
air joyously vulgar which awakens joy in tin? heart 
of tho suburbs, mi nir oldTashmued and common* 
place, Why tin its flourishes go to my mml, and make 
ini! weep like a romantic ballad { t listen, imbibing 
it slowly, wnl 1 do not throw a penny tint of tho won* 
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dow for four of moving from my place, and seeing 
that the instrument is not singing itself. 

II 

“The old Saxony clock, which is slow, and which, 
strikes thirteen amid its flowers and gods, to whom 
did it belong ? 'blankest that it carno from Saxony 
by the mail coaches of old timo ? 

“(Singular shadows hang about the worn-out 
panes.) 

“And thy Venetian mirror, deep as a cold foun¬ 
tain in its bunks of gilt work; what is reflected there ? 
Ah! I am sure that more than one woman bathed 
there in her beauty’s sin; and, perhaps, if I looked 
long enough, 1 should see a naked phantom. 

“Wicked one, thou often sayost wicked things. 

“(I see the spiders’ webs abovo the lofty win¬ 
dows.) 

“Our wardrobe is very old; see how the fire reddens 
its sad panels! the woary curtains are as old, and the 
tapestry on the arm-chairs stripped of paint, and the 
old engravings, and all these old things. Does it 
not seem to thee that evou these blue birds are dis¬ 
coloured by time? 

“(Dream not of the spiders’ webs that tremble 
above the lofty windows.) 

“Thou lovest all that, and that is why I live by 
thee. When one of my poems appoared, didst thou 
not desire, my sister, whose looks are full of yester¬ 
days, the words, the grace of faded things? Now 
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objects displease thee; thee also do they frighten with 
their loud boldness, and thou feelest as if thou 
shouldest use them—a difficult thing indeed to do, for 
thou hast no taste for action. 

“Come, close thy old German almanack that thou 
readest with attention, though it appeared more than 
a hundred years ago, and the Kings it announces are 
all dead, and, lying on this antique carpet, my head 
leaned upon thy charitable knees, on the pale robe, 
oh! calm child, I will speak with thee for hours; 
there are no fields, and the streets are empty, I will 
speak to thee of our furniture. 

“Thou art abstracted? 

“(The spiders’ webs are shivering above the lofty 
windows.)” 

To argue about these forgotten pages would be 
futile. We, the “ten superior persons scattered 
through the universe” think these prose poems the 
concrete essence, the osmazome of literature, the es¬ 
sential oil of art, others, those in the stalls, will judge 
them to be the aberrations of a refined mind, dis¬ 
torted with hatred of the commonplace; the pit will 
immediately declare them to be nonsense, and will 
return with satisfaction to the last leading article in 
the daily paper. 


"J'ai fait mes adieux d ma mere et je mens poxvr 
vous faire les miens and other absurdities by Ponson 
du Terrail amused us many a year in France, and 
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in later days similar bad grammar by Georges Obnet 
bas not boon lost upon us, but neither Ponson du 
Ter rail nor Georges Obnet sought literary suffrage, 
such a thing could not bo in France, but in England, 
Eider Haggard, whose literary atrocities are more 
atrocious than bis accounts of slaughter, receives the 
attention of leading journals and writes about the 
revival of Romance. As it is as difficult to write the 
worst as the Insst conceivable sentence, I take this one 
and place it for its greater glory in my less remark¬ 
able prose 

''/la we gazed on the beauties thus revealed by 
Good, a spirit of emulation filled our breasts, and we 
set to work to get ourselves up as well as we could” 

A return to romance 1 a return to the animal, say I. 

One tiling that cannot be denied to the realists: a 
constant and intense desire to write well, to write ar¬ 
tistically. When I think of what they have done in 
the matter of the use of words, of the myriad verbal 
effects they have discovered, of the thousand forms 
of composition they have created, how they have re¬ 
modelled and refashioned the language in their un¬ 
tiring striving for intensity of expression for the very 
osmazome of art, I am lost in ultimate wonder and 
admiration. What Hugo did for French verse, 
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interesting titan tlte vulgar successes of our op¬ 
ponents; for when we fall into the sterile and dis¬ 
torted, it is through our noble and incurable hatred 
of the commonplace of all that is popular* 

The healthy school is played out in England; all 
that could be said has been said; the successors of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have no ideal, 
and consequently no language; what can be more 
pudding than the language of Mr. Hardy, and he is 
typical of a dozen other writers, Mr. Besant, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Crawford? The reason of this heavi¬ 
ness of thought and expression is that the avenues are 
closed, no new subject matter is introduced, the lan¬ 
guage of English fiction has therefore run stagnant. 
But if the realists should catch favour in England 
the English tongue may be saved from dissolution, 
for with the new subjects they would introduce, new 
forms of language would arise. 


I wonder why murder is considered less immoral 
than fornication in literature ? 


I feel that it is almost impossible for the same ear 
to seize music so widely differing as Milton’s blank 
verse and Hugo’s alexandrines, and it seems to me 
especially strange that critics varying in degree from 
Matthew Arnold to the obscure paragraphist, never 
seem even remotely to suspect, when they passionately 
declare that English blank verse is a more perfect 
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Eixid complete poetic instrument than French alexan- 
dirixLes, that the imperfections which they aver are 
inherent in the latter exist only in their British ears, 
iinpervious to a thousand subtleties. Mr. Matthew 
•A.x*xiold does not hesitate to say that the regular rhym- 
ixxg of the lines is monotonous. To my ear every line 
is different; there is as much variation in Charles 
'V". , s soliloquy as in Hamlet’s; but be this as it may, 
it is- not unworthy of the inmates of Hanwell for 
oritics to inveigh against la rime pleine , that which 
is instinctive in the language as accent in ours, that 
'which is the very genius of the language. 

IBnt the principle has been exaggerated, deformed, 
caricatured until some of the most modern verse is 
little more than a series of puns—in art as in life 
the charm lies in the unexpected, and it is annoy¬ 
ing to know that the only thought of every poet is 
to couple les murs with des fruits trop murs, and 
that no break in the absolute richness of sound is to 
bo hoped for. Gustave Hahn whose beautiful volume 
a Les Palais Nomades” I have read with the keenest 
delight, was the first to recognise that an unfailing 
use of la rime pleine might become cloying and 
satiating, and that, by avoiding it sometimes and 
xnarkedly and maliciously choosing in preference a 
simple assonance, new and subtle music might be 
produced. 

*‘Xes Palais Nomades” is a really beautiful book, 
and it is free from all the faults that make an abso¬ 
lute and supreme enjoyment of great poetry an im¬ 
possibility. For it is in the first place free from 
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those pests and parasites of artistic work—ideas. Of 
all literary qualities the creation of ideas is the most 
fugitive. Think of the fate of an author who puts 
forward a new idea to-morrow in a book, in a play, 
in a poem. The new idea is seized upon, it becomes 
common property, it is dragged through newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, through books, it is re¬ 
peated in clubs, drawing-rooms; it is bandied about 
the corners of streets; in a week it is wearisome, in a 
month it is an abomination. Who has not felt a sick¬ 
ening feeling come over him when he hears such 
phrases as “To be or not to be, that is the question 57 ? 
Shakespeare was really great when he wrote “Music 
to hear, why hearest thou music sadly ? 55 not when he 
wrote, “The apparel oft proclaims the man. 55 Could 
he be freed from his ideas what a poet we should 
have! Therefore, let those who have taken firsts at 
Oxford devote their intolerable leisure to preparing 
an edition from which everything resembling an idea 
shall be firmly excluded. We might then shut up 
our Marlowes and our Beaumonts and resume our 
reading of the bard, and these witless beings would 
confer happiness on many, and crown themselves 
with truly immortal bays. See the fellows! their 
fingers catch at scanty wisps of hair, the lamps are 
burning, the long pens are poised, and idea after idea 
is hurled out of existence. 

Gustave Kahn took counsel of the past, and he has 
successfully avoided everything that even a hostile 
critic might be tempted to term an idea; for this I 
am grateful to him. Nor is his volume a collection 
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of miscellaneous verses bound together. He has 
chosen a certain sequence of emotions; the circum¬ 
stances out of which these emotions have sprung are 
given in a short prose note. “Lcs Palais Nomades” 
is therefore a novel in essence; description and 
analysis are eliminated, and only the moments when 
life grows lyrical with suffering are recorded; 
recorded in many varying metros conforming only 
to the play of the emotion, for, unlike many who, 
having once discovered a tune, apply it promiscuously 
to every subject they treat, Kahn adapts his melody 
to the emotion he is giving expression to, with the 
same propriety and grace as Nature distributes per- 
fume to her flowers. For an example of magical 
transition of tone I turn to Intermede. 

* 4 Oh$r© apparene# viene aux couch ants illumines 
mleux des matins allies et calmes 
lm aoirs it Im matins ont dos calmes ros&tres 
1m mux ont dm mmUmx do cristal iris! 

Et d©» rythma® do calmes palmes 
Et I f air 6voqu@ d© ealroes musiqu© do pltres. 


Viens sous dos tondolata mx fleuves sourianta 
Aux lil&s pills dos nuits d 'Orient 
Aux glauques Itandues 4 falbalas d’ajgent 
A Vomh des baiters urgent* 

Settlement vit le voile aux souls Orients. 


Qutl quo toil le spectacle et quelle quo soit la ramo 
It quelle quo soit la volx qui s’aflame et brame, 

L f eubli4 du lointain des jours chatouHle et serre, 
I* lotos do I'oubli i’ast tmi dans mes sorres, 
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<4 1#i4*H m tt’Hmm sin |«rliil#i$i|% 

|l«fllftfll 4 m f**f***tli ; **«!**% fr }»***, 

I## 4* #1 |»i»|jiif« i4 4 

Urnm mull# 4m ftftrp'ust 

**td» j«f»liti fitiim in !»r»ftrW* 4® MI»»| 

An* itiiif#, I®* r»«* ; 

Im $0ffp 6|»tai, $*m$f tt9#t tm ItfSf 

Ikm dlmm vpt% Itimili®; 

**Tkm tiw« »ii#t |*Pii|iiAf«ii y j#?4t»i 

HMifiJfttiftk 4 m 

Him jtiyimi*, jniiw*, 

% # it*t#ft»-i»t mil* rl»l# *Ip 

But to the devil with literature, I am aiek of it;, 
who the donee mrm if tluatovo Kahn write* well or 
badly. Yesterday I met a ehitjiftie whoao view** of 
life coincide with initio. "A ri|»j»i»g good dinner,” 
be *ay*; “got it akinfnt of champagne im*id« yon, go 
to bod when it i* light, and got «}» when y«t» are 
rented,” Tin* mmm to mo aa eoneinc a* it i* adtai* 
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rable; indeed there is little to add to it... a note or 
two concerning women might come in, hut I don’t 
know, “a skinful of champagne” implies everything. 

Each century has its special ideal, the ideal of the 
nineteenth is a young man. The seventeenth century 
is only woman—see the tapestries, the delightful 
goddesses who have discardod their hoops and heels 
to appear in still more delightful nakedness, the 
noble woods, the tall castles, with the hunters looking 
round; no servile archeology chills the fancy, it is 
but a delightful whim; and this treatment of 
antiquity is tho highest proof of the genius of the 
seventeenth century. Soe tho Fragonards—the ladies 
in high-peaked bodices, their little ankles showing 
amid tho snow of tho petticoats. Up they go; you 
can almost hoar their light falso voices into the sum¬ 
mer of the leaves, where Loves are garlanded even 
as of roses. Masks and arrows are everywhere, all 
the machinery of light and gracious days. In the 
Watteaus the note is moro pensive; there is satin and 
sunset, plausivo gestures and reluctance—false re¬ 
luctance; tho guitar is tinkling, and exquisite are the 
notes in tho languid evening; and there is the Pier¬ 
rot, that marvellous white animal, sensual and witty 
and glad, the soul of the century—ankles and epi¬ 
grams everywhere, for love was not then sentimental, 
it was false and a little cruel; see tho furniture and 
tho polished floor, and tho tapestries with whose deli¬ 
cate tints and decorations the high hair blends, the 
footstool and tho hool and tho calf of tho log that is 
withdrawn, showing in the shadows of the lace; look 
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at the satin of the bodices, the fan outspread, the wigs 
so adorably false, the knee-breeches, the buckles on 
the shoes, how false; adorable little comedy, adorably 
mendacious; and how sweet it is to feast on these 
sweet lies, it is a divine delight to us, wearied with 
the hideous sincerity of newspapers. Then it was 
the man who knelt at the woman’s feet, it was the 
man who pleaded and the woman who acceded; but 
in our century the place of the man is changed, it is 
he who holds the fan, it is he who is besought; and 
if one were to dream of continuing the tradition % of 
Watteau and Fragonard in the nineteenth century, he 
would have to take note of and meditate deeply and 
profoundly on this, as he sought to formulate and 
synthesize the erotic spirit of our age. 

“The position of a young man in the nineteenth 
century is the most enviable that has ever fallen to 
the lot of any human creature. He is the rare bird, 
and is feted, flattered, adored. The sweetest words 
are addressed to him, the most loving looks are poured 
upon him. The young man can do no wrong. Every 
house is open to him, and the best of everything is 
laid before him; girls dispute the right to serve him; 
they come to him with cake and wine, they sit circle- 
wise and listen to him, and when one is fortunate to 
get him alone she will hang round his neck, she will 
propose to him, and will take his refusal kindly and 
without resentment. They will not let him stoop to 
tie up his shoe lace, but will rush and simultaneously 
claim the right to attend on him. To represent in a 
novel a girl proposing marriage to a man would be 
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deemed unnatural, but nothing is more common;, 
there are few young men who have not received at 
least a dozen offers, nay, more; it is characteristic, 
it has become instinctive for girls to choose, and they 
prefer men not to make love to them; and every 
young man who knows his business avoids making 
advances, knowing well that it will only put the 
girl off. 

In a society so constituted, what a delightful open¬ 
ing there is for a young man. He would have to 
waltz perfectly, play tennis fairly, the latest novel 
would suffice for literary attainments; billiards, 
shooting, and hunting, would not come in amiss, for 
he must not be considered a useless being by men; 
not that women are much influenced by the opinion 
of men in their choice of favourites, but the reflex 
action of the heart, although not so marked as that 
of the stomach, exists and must be kept in view, be¬ 
sides a man who would succeed with women, must 
succeed with men; the real Lovelace is loved by all. 
Like gravitation, love draws all things. Our young 
man would have to be five feet eleven, or six feet, 
broad shoulders, light brown hair, deep eyes, soft and 
suggestive, broad shoulders, a thin neck, long delicate 
hands, a high instep. His nose should be straight, 
his face oval and small, he must be clean about the 
hips, and his movements must be naturally caressing. 
He comes into the ball-room, his shoulders well back, 
he stretches his hand to the hostess, he looks 
at her earnestly (it is characteristic of him to 
think of the hostess first, he is in her house, 
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the house is well-furnished, and is suggestive of 
excellent meats and wines). He can read through 
the slim woman whose black hair, a-glitter with 
diamonds, contrasts with her white satin; an old man 
is talking to her, she dances with him, and she re¬ 
fused a young man a moment before. This is a bad 
sign; our Lovelace knows it; there is a stout woman 
of thirty-five, who is looking at him, red satin bodice, 
doubtful taste. He looks away; a little blonde woman 
fixes her eyes on him, she looks as innocent as a child; 
instinctively our Lovelace turns to his host “Who is 
that little blonde woman over there, the right hand 

corner ?” he asks. “Ah, that is Lady-“Will 

you introduce me V’ “Certainly.” Lovelace has made 
up his mind. Then there is a young oldish girl, 
richly dressed; “I hear her people have a nice house 
in a hunting country, I will dance with her, and take 
the mother into supper, and, if I can get a moment, 
will have a pleasant talk with the father in the even- 
ing.” 

In manner Lovelace is facile and easy; he never 
says no, it is always yes, ask him what you will; 
but he only does what he has made up his mind it 
is his advantage to do. Apparently he is an embodi¬ 
ment of all that is unselfish, for he knows that after 
he has helped himself, it is advisable to help some one 
else, and thereby make a friend who, on a future oc¬ 
casion, will be useful to him. Put a violinist into a 
room filled with violins, and he will try every one. 
Lovelace will put each woman aside so quietly that 
she is often only half aware that she has been put 
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aside. Her life is broken; she is content that it 
should be broken. The real genius for love lies not 
in getting into, but getting out of love. 


I have noticed that there are times when every 
second woman likes you. Is love, then, a magnetism 
which we sometimes possess and exercise uncon¬ 
sciously, and sometimes do not possess i 
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undeceive yourself, you will leave the world no better 
than you found it. The pig that is being slaughtered 
as I write this line will leave the world better than 
it found it, but you will leave only a putrid carcase 
fit for nothing but the grave. Look back upon your 
life, examine it, probo it, weigh it, philosophise on 
it, and thon say, if you dare, that it has not been a 
vory futile and foolish affair. Soldier, robber, priest, 
Atheist, courtesan, virgin, I care not what you are, 
if you have not brought children into the world to 
suffer your life has been as vain and as harmless as 
mine has been. I hold out nay hand to you, we are 
brothers; but in my heart of hearts I think myself 
a cut above you, because I do not believe in leaving 
the world better than I found it; and you, exquisitely 
hypocritical reader, think that you are a cut above 
me because you say you would leave the world better 
than you found it. The one etornal and immutable 
delight of life is to think, for one reason or another, 
that wo are bettor than our neighbours. This is why 
I wrote this book, and this is why it is affording you 
so much pleasure, 0 exquisitely hypocritical reader, 
my friend, my brother, because it helps you to the 
belief that you are not so bad after alL Now to 
resume. 

The knoll of my thirtieth year has sounded, in 
three or four years my youth will be as a faint haze 
on the sea, an illusive recollection; so now while 
standing on the last verge of the hill, I will look 
hack on the valley I lingered in. Do I regret ? I 
neither repent nor do I regret; and a fool and a 
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wrote a dozen with a view to preparing myself for a 
long novel. Some were printed in weekly news¬ 
papers, others were returned to me from the maga¬ 
zines. But there was a publisher in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Strand, who used to frequent a certain 
bar. I saw the chance, and I seized it. This worthy 
man conducted his business as he dressed himself, 
eloppily; a dear kind soul, quite witless and quite 
h- less. From long habit he would make a feeble at¬ 
tempt to drive a bargain, but he generally let him¬ 
self in: he was, in a word, a literary stepping-stone. 
Hundreds had made use of him. If a fashionable 
author asked two hundred pounds for a book out of 
which he would be certain to make three, it was ten 
to one that he would allow the chance to drift away 
from him; but after having refused a dozen times the 
work of a Strand loafer whom he was in the habit of 
“treating,” he would say, “Send it in, my boy, send 
it in, Fll see what can be done with it.” There was 
a long counter, and the way to be published by Mr. 
B. was to straddle on the counter and play with a 
black cat. There was an Irishman behind this coun¬ 
ter who, for three pounds a week, edited the maga¬ 
zine, read the MS., looked after the printer and 
binder, kept the accounts when he had a spare mo¬ 
ment, and entertained the visitors. I did not trouble 
Messrs. Macmillan and Messrs. Longman with polite 
requests to look at my MS., but straddled on the 
counter, played with the cat, joked with the Irish¬ 
man, was treated by Mr. B., and in the natural order 
of things my stories went into the magazine, and were 
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paid for.. Strange were the ways of this office; Shake¬ 
speare might have sent in prose and poetry, hut he 
would have gone into the wastepaper basket had he 
not previously straddled. For those who were in the 
swim this was a matter of congratulation; straddling, 
we would cry, “We want no blooming outsiders com¬ 
ing along interfering with our magazine. And you, 
Smith, you devil, you had a twenty-page story in 
last month and cut me out. O’Flanagan, do you mind 
if I send you in a couple of poems as well as my 
regular stuff, that will make it all square ?” “I’ll try 
to manage it; hero’s the governor.” And looking ex¬ 
actly like tho unfortunate Mr. Sedley, Mr. B. used to 
slouch along, and ho would fall into his leather arm¬ 
chair, the one in which he wroto the cheques. The 
last time I saw that chair it was standing in the street, 
alas 1 in the hands of the brokers. 

But conservative though we were in matters con¬ 
cerning “copy,” though all means were taken to pro¬ 
tect ourselves against interlopers, one who had not 
passed the preliminary stage of straddling would 
occasionally slip through our defences. I remember 
one especially. It was a hot summer’s day, we were 
all on the counter, our legs swinging, when an 
enormous young man entered. He must have been 
six foot three in height. He was shown into Mr. B.’s 
room, he asked him to read a MS., and he fled, look¬ 
ing very frightened. “Wastepaper basket, waste- 
paper basket,” we shouted whon Mr. B. handed us the 
roll of paper. “What an odd-looking fish he is 1” said 
O’Flanagan; “I wonder what his MS- is like.” We 
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pocket-book, in which, be held an account of bis read¬ 
ing. Holding tbe pocket-book between finger and 
thumb, be would say, “Last year I read ten plays by 
Hash, twelve by Peele, six by Greene, fifteen by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and eleven anonymous plays, 

fifty-four in all.” He neither praised nor blamed, 
be neither extolled nor criticised; be told you what 
be bad read, and left you to draw your own con¬ 
clusions. 

What tbe little creature thought of the long crea¬ 
ture I never discovered, but with every new hour I 
became freshly sensible that they held me in still 
decreasing estimation. This, I remember, was wildly 
irritating to me. I knew myself infinitely superior to 
them; I knew the long creature’s novel was worthless; 
I knew that I had fifty books in me immeasurably 
better than it, and savagely and sullenly I desired to 
trample upon them, to rub their noses in their feeble¬ 
ness ; but oh, it was I who was feeble! and full of 
visions of a wider world I raged up and down the 
cold walls of impassable mental limitations. Above 
me there was a barred window, and, but for my 
manacles, I would have sprung at it and tom it with 
my teeth. Then passion was so strong in me that I 
could scarce refrain from jumping off the counter, 
stamping my feet, and slapping my friends in the 
face, so tepid were their enthusiasms, so thin did 
their understanding appear to me. The Straddlers 
seemed inclined for a moment to take the long crea¬ 
ture very seriously, and in the office which I had 
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marked down for my own l saw him installed as 

gold tii. 

Fortunately fur my life mul my sanity, my info 
esia were* lilmiit this time, attracted into other ways 
ways that led into London life, ami were suitable i 
tii«i to tread. In ii restaurant where low-noek 
dresses and evening idol lies wished with loud < 
eiiiitiiif ions, where there was ever tin odour of cigare 
and brandy und soda, l was introduced to a Jew 
whom 1 had heard much, n man who hud nowapap 
and ran* horses. The bright witty glances of ! 
brown to«*s nt onm prejudiced me in Itis favour, a 
it win* not Jong before 1 knew that 1 hud found ; 
other friend. His house was what mm wanted, 
it wits so trenchant in character, so dilTerent to 
l knew of, that I win forced to accept it, withi 
likening it to any French memory mul thereby we 
cuing the itfipmototi. It win n lioiimi of eltaitipag 
kfe bourn and evening clothes, of literature and s 
of jnumoimfe deettwdons. So this house mm not 
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mianism; a Bohemianism of eternal hardupishness 
and eternal squandering of money,—money that rose 
at no discoverable well-head and flowed into a sea 
of boudoirs and restaurants, a sort of whirlpool of 
sovereigns in which we were caught, and sent eddy¬ 
ing through music halls, bright shoulders, tresses of 
hair, and slang; and I joined in the adorable game of 
Bohemianism that was played round and about Pic¬ 
cadilly Circus, with Curzon Street for a magnificent 
rallying point. 

After dinner a general “clear” was made in the 
direction of halls and theatres, a few friends would 
drop in about twelve, and continue their drinking till 
three or four; but Saturday night was gala night— 
at half-past eleven the lords drove up in their han¬ 
soms, then a genius or two would arrive, and supper 
and singing went merrily until the chimney sweeps 
began to go by, and we took chairs and bottles into 
the street and entered into discussion with the police¬ 
man. Twelve hours later we struggled out of our 
beds, and to the sound of church bells we commenced 
writing. The paper appeared on Tuesday. Our host 
sat in a small room off the dining-room from which 
he occasionally emerged to stimulate our lagging 
pens. 

But I could not learn to see life paragraphically. 
I longed to give a personal shape to something, and 
personal shape could not be achieved in a paragraph 
nor in an article. True it is that I longed for art, but 
I longed also for fame, or was it notoriety ? Both. 
I longed for fame, fame, brutal and glaring, fame 
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that leans to notoriety. Out with you, liars that you 
are, tell the truth, say you would sell the souls you 
don’t believe in, or do believe in, for notoriety. I 
have known you attend funerals for the sake of see¬ 
ing your miserable names in the paper. You, hypo¬ 
critical reader, who are now turning up your eyes 
and murmuring “horrid young man”—examine your 
weakly heart, and see what divides us; I am not 
ashamed of my appetites, I proclaim them, what is 
more I gratify them; you’re silent, you refrain, and 
you dress up natural sins in hideous garments of 
shame, you would sell your wretched soul for what 
I would not give the parings of my finger-nails for 
—paragraphs in a society paper. I am ashamed of 
nothing I have done, especially my sins, and I boldly 
confess that I then desired notoriety. I walked 
along the streets mad; I turned upon myself like a 
tiger. “Am I going to fail again as I have failed 
before?” I asked myself. “Will my novel prove as 
abortive as my paintings, my poetry, my journal¬ 
ism ?” I looked back upon my life,—mediocrity was 
branded about my life. “Would it be the same to 
the end ?” I asked myself a thousand times by day, 
and a thousand times by night. We all want noto¬ 
riety, our desire for notoriety is hideous if you will, 
but it is less hideous when it is proclaimed from a 
brazen tongue than when it hides its head in the 
cant of human humanitarianism. Humanity be 
hanged! Self, and after self a friend; the rest may 
go to the devil; and be sure that when any man is 
more stupidly vain and outrageously egotistic than 
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his fellows, he will hide his hideousness in humani- 
tarianism. Victor Hugo was hideous with self, and 
the innermost stench of the humanitarianism he 
vented about him is unbearable to any stomach, not 
excepting even Mr. Swinburne’s, who occasionally 
holds his nose with one hand while he waves the 
censer with the other. Humanity be hanged f Men 
of inferior genius, Victor Hugo and Mr. Gladstone, 
take refuge in it. Humanity is a pigsty, where liars, 
hypocrites, and the obscene in spirit congregate; it 
has been so since the great Jew conceived it, and it 
will be so till the end. Far better the blithe mod¬ 
em pagan in his white tie and evening clothes, and 
his facile philosophy. He says, “I don’t care how 
the poor live; my only regret is that they live at all 
and he gives the beggar a shilling. 

We all want notoriety; our desires on this point, 
as upon others, are not noble, but the human is very 
despicable vermin and only tolerable when it tends 
to the brute, and away from the evangelical. I will 
tell you an anecdote which is in itself an admirable 
illustration of my craving for notoriety; and my 
anecdote will serve a double purpose,—it will bring 
me some of the notoriety of which I am so desirous, 
for you, dear, exquisitely hypocritical reader, will at 
once cry, “Shame! Could a man be so wicked as to 
attempt to force on a duel, so that he might make 
himself known through the medium of a legal mur¬ 
der?” You will tell your friends of this horribly 
unprincipled young man, and they will, of course, 
instantly want to know more about him. 
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“Anyone who thinks so must be a fool.” 

“Very possibly, but I don’t allow people to ad¬ 
dress such language to me, and you must be aware 
that to call anyone a fool, sitting with you at table 
in the house of a friend, is the act of a cad.” 

There was a lull, then a moment after he said, 

“I only meant politically.” 

“And 1 only meant socially.” 

He advanced a step or two and struck me across 
the face with his finger tips; I took up a cham¬ 
pagne bottle, and struck him across the head and 
shoulders. Different parties of revellers kept us 
apart, and we walked up and down on either side 
of the table swearing at each other. Although I was 
very wrath, I had had a certain consciousness from 
the first that if I played my cards well I might 
come very well out of the quarrel; and as I walked 
down the street I determined to make every ef¬ 
fort to force on a meeting. If the quarrel had been 
with one of the music hall singers I should have 
backed out of it, but I had everything to gain by 
pressing it. I grasped the situation at once. All 
the Liberal press would be on my side, the Conser¬ 
vative press would have nothing to say against me, 
no woman in it and a duel with a lord in it would 
be carrion for the society papers. But the danger? 
To the fear of death I do not think I was ever sus¬ 
ceptible. I should have been afraid of a row with a 
music hall singer, because I should have had much 
to lose by rowing with him, but as matters stood I 
had too much to gain to consider the possibilities of 
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danger. Besides there was no need to consider. I 
knew very well there was no reality in it. I had 
broken sixteen plates consecutively at the order to 
fire dozens of times; and yet it was three to one 
against my shooting a man at twenty paces; so it was 
ten thousand to one against a man, who had prob¬ 
ably only fired off a revolver half-a-dozen times in 
a back yard, hitting me. In the gallery you are 
firing at white on black, on the ground you are firing 
at black upon a neutral tint, a very different matter. 
In the gallery there is nothing to disturb you; there is 
not a man opposite you with a pistol in his hand. In 
the gallery you are calm and collected, you have risen 
at your ordinary hour, you are returning from a stroll 
through the sunlight; on the ground your nerves are 
altered by unusual rising, by cold air, by long ex¬ 
pectation. It was three to one against my killing 
him, it was a hundred to one against his killing me. 
So I calculated the chances, so much as I took the 
trouble to calculate the chances, but in truth I thought 
very little of them; when I want to do anything I do 
not fear anything, and I sincerely wanted to shoot 
this young man. I did not go to bed at once, but 
sat in the armchair thinking. Presently a cab came 
rattling up to the door, and one of the revellers came 
upstairs. He told me that everything had been ar¬ 
ranged; I told him that I was not in the habit of 
allowing others to arrange my affairs for me, and 
went to bed. One thing, and only one thing puzzled 
me, who was I to ask to be my second? My old 
friends were scattered, they had disappeared; and 
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among my new acquaintances I could not think of 
one that would do. None of the Straddlers would 
do, that was certain; I wanted some one that could 
be depended upon, and whose social position was 
above question. Among my old friends I could think 
of some half-dozen that would suit me perfectly, but 
where were they \ Ten years’ absence scatters friends 
as October scatters swallows. At last my thoughts 
fixed themselves on one man. I took a hansom and 
drove to his house. I found him packing up, prepar¬ 
ing to go abroad. This was not fortunate. I took a 
seat on the edge of the dining-room table, and told him 
I wanted him to act for me in an affair of honour. 
I told him the story in outline. “I suppose,” he 
said, “it was about one or two in the morning ?” 

“Later than that,” I said; “it was about seven.” 

“My dear fellow, he struck you, and not very hard, 
I should imagine; you hit him with a champagne 
bottle, and now you want to have him out. I don’t 
mind acting as intermediary, and settling the affair 
for you; he will no doubt regret he struck you, and 
you will regret you struck him; but really I cannot 
act for you, that is to say, if you are determined 
to force on a meeting. Just think; supposing you 
were to shoot him, a man who has really done you 
no wrong.” 

“My dear-, I did not come here to listen to 

moral reflections; if you don’t like to act for me, 
say so.” 

I telegraphed to Warwickshire to an old friend:— 
“Can I count on you to act for me in an affair of 
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“Mon ami, jo t’assure, j'ai un public qui me suit.” 

“Mon ami, veux-tu quc je te dis ce que tu a fait; 
tu a fait encore une vulgarization, une jolie vulgari¬ 
zation, je vcnr. him, de la note inventee par Millet; 
tu a a joule la note claire inventee par Manet, enfin 
tu mm avee talent le mouvement modems, voild tout.” 

"Parlous d'autre, chose: sur la question d’art on 
ne s’entend jamais/' 

When we were excited Marshall and I always 
dropped into French. 

'‘And now toll ine,” he said, "about this duel.” 

I could not bring myself to admit, even to Mar¬ 
shall, that 1 was willing to shoot a man for the sake 
of the notoriety it would bring mo, not because I 
feared in him any revolt of conscience, but because I 
dreaded his sneers; he was known to all Paris, I was 
an obscure something, living in an obscure lodging 
in London. Had Marshall suspected the truth he 
would havo said pityingly, “My dear Dayne, how 
can you be so foolish ? why will you not be contented 
to live?” etc. . . . Such homilies would have been 
maddening; he was successful, I was not; I knew 
there was not much in him, un feu de paille, no more, 
but what would I not have done and given for that 
feu de paille? So I was obliged to conceal my real 
motives for desiring a duel, and I spoke strenuously 
of the gravity of the insult and the necessity of retri¬ 
bution. But Marshall was obdurate. "Insult?” he 
said. "He hit you with his hand, you hit him with 
the champagne bottle; you can’t have him out after 
that, there is nothing to avenge, you wiped out the 
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thorn up hero and thore; they did not mend the style. 
Self-reliance had been lost in past failures; I was 
weighed down on every side, but I struggled to bring 
the book somehow to a close. Nothing mattered to 
me, but this one thing. To put an end to the land¬ 
lady’s cheating, and to bind myself to remain at home, 
I entored into an arrangement with her that she was 
to supply mo with board and lodgings for three 
pounds a week, and henceforth resisting all Curzon 
Street temptations, I trudge home through November 
fogs, to eat a chop in a frouzy lodging-house. I 
studied the horrible servant as one might an insect 
under a microscope. “What an admirable book she 
would make, but what will the end be ? if I only knew 
the end 1” I had more and more difficulty in keeping 
the fat landlady at arm’s length, and the nasty child 
was well beaten one day for lingering about my door. 
I saw poor Miss L. nightly, on the stairs of this 
infamous house, and I never wearied of talking to her 
of her hopes and ambitions, of the young man she 
admired. She used to ask me about my novel. 

Poor Miss L. 1 Where is she ? I do not know, but 
I shall not forget the time when I used to listen for 
her footstep on the midnight stairs. Often I was 
too despondent, when my troubles lay too heavily and 
darkly upon mo, I let her go up to her garret without 
a word. Despondent days and nights when I cried, 
Shall I never pass from this lodging ? shall I never be 
a light in that London, long, low, misshapen, that 
dark monumental stream flowing through the lean 
bridges; and what if I were a light in this umber- 
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the world is your pleasure, you can use it at your will. 
I)oar ones, I see you all about me still, I yield my 
place; but one more glass I will drink with you; and 
while drinking I would say my last word—were it 
possible I would be remembered by you as a young 
man: but I know too well that the young never realise 
that the old wero not born old. Farewell.” 

I shivered; the cold air of morning blew in my 
face, I closed the window, and sitting at the table, 
haggard and overworn, I continued my noveL 
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